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For the Companion. 
CHIT-TO. 
By Dora D'Oly Deane, 

In the summer of 1862, while we were living in 
the new State of Minnesota, an experience fell to 
my lot which I regard as one of the most remark- 
able that I have ever met 

I was a small girl at the time—my tenth birth- 
day coming in that same month of August, in 
which these extraordinary events occurred, and 
on the very day—the 18th—on 
which the terrible Sioux massacres 
of Minnesota broke out at the 
Lower Agency, as the station was 
called, and which soon desolated 
such a large portion of that fair 
land with fire and blood. 

We lived at Lac Qui Parle, or 
rather quite close to it, for we were 
a full mile from the place, where 
at that time, the devoted mission- 
ary, Amos Huggins, and his young 
wife and two children were sta- 
tioned. 

There were only three of us— 
father, mother and myself. We had 
removed to Minnesota three years 
before, the prime object of my 
parents being to improve their 
health, for both were threatened 
with consumption. At the same 
time, they felt a natural eagerness 
to try their fortunes in a new 
country, where there always seems 
to be more cause for encourage- 
ment than at home. 

The first year, father and mother 
were much benefited, but not long 
after, father began to fail. I was 
too young to notice the signs at 
the time, but I recall them now. 
I remember how he used to take 
his chair out front in pieasant 
weather and sit there during the 
baliny afternoons, so still, with his 
eyes looking off at the blue hori- 
zon or into the solemn depths of 
the vast stretch of wilderness, 
which came down to a point scarce 
a stone’s throw from our door. 

He would sit there so long and 
so quiet, that sometimes I thought 
he was asleep, and would steal 
softly up to him; but when I did so, I could no- 
tice that his eyes were wide open, though he did 
not seem to know what was going on around him. 
Mother used to steal to the door sometimes and 
peep quietly at him, and then raise her finger and 
shake her head in a warning way for me not to 
disturb him, and then her white sad face would 
disappear in the door again. 

Then again she would sometimes come out and 
sit down beside father, and taking his hand in hers, 
they would talk long and earnestly in low tones. 
I was too young, I repeat, to understand all this 
at the time, but it was not long afterwards that 
the truth came to me. 

Father was steadily and surely declining in 
health, and he knew he was doomed to die; but the 
same climate which was thus killing one of my 
parents was more merciful to the other, for mother 
became strong and rugged, and the seeds of the 
dreadful disease soon left her system altogether. 

There is nothing which makes us feel so hopeful 
as strong, sturdy health, and when mother felt 
the life blood bounding through her veins, and her 
strength increasing, she could not quite fully re- 
alize that it was different with father. 

She tried to encourage him, and really believed 
his weakness was only temporary. There were 
times when he caught a little of her hopefulness, 
and thought it possible he was going to get well. 
Consumption, I am sure, is the most deceptive of 
all ailments in this respect. 

But these self-deceptions did not last long. He 
saw that death had marked him for its own, and a 
deep melancholy settled over him, which in reality 
hastened the ravages of the disease. He became 
touchingly tender and loving to mother and me, 
and when he was not sitting in front of the house, 
in his deep, sorrowful reveries, or, if the day was 
stormy, at the window, looking out into vacancy, 
he was fondling and caressing one of us. 

I remember that more than once I saw tears in 
his eyes, though I could not tell why, for he and 
mother agreed to keep his fears, or rather his cer- 
tainty, of what was fast coming from me, and I 











never once suspected that death was already look- 
ing into our window upon us. 

Scarcely a day passed that I did not see some 
of the Indians who were scattered through that 
section. The Sioux seemed to be every where, and 
in going to and coming from the agency, they 
would sometimes stop at our house. 

Father was very quick in picking up languages, 
and he was able to converse quite intelligently 
with the red men. How I used to laugh to hear 


them talk in their odd language, which sounded 
to me, for all the world, just as if they were grunt- 
ing at each other like so many pigs. 

But the visits used to please father and mother, 
and I was always glad to see some of the rather 
dilapidated and not over-clean warriors stop at 
the house to get something to eat and to talk with 
father. 

I recall one hot day in June, when he was sit- 
ting under the single tree in front of the house, his 
chair leaning back, his fect resting on the seat of 
another, while he was looking away off towards 
the setting sun, as though striving to pierce the 
blue depths of space, and to catch just one glimpse 
of the wonderful world beyond. I was in the 
house helping mother when we heard the peculiar 
noises which told us that father had an aboriginal 
visitor. We both went to the door, and I passed 
outside to laugh at their queer talk. 

Sure enough, an Indian was seated in the other 
chair, and he and father were talking with great 
animation. 

The Indian was of a stout build, and wore a hat 
like father’s—the ordinary straw one—with a broad 
red band around it; he had on a fine black broad- 
cloth coat, with silk-velvet collar, but his trousers 
were shabby and his shoes were pretty well worn. 
His face was bright and intelligent, and I watched 
it very narrowly as he talked and gesticulated in 
his earnest way with father, who was equally ani- 
mated in talking back to him. Their discussion 
was of more than ordinary importance. 

The Indian carried a rifle and revolver,—the lat- 
ter being in plain sight at his waist,—but I never 
connected the thought of danger with him as he 
sat there in converse with father. 

I describe this Indian rather closely, because he 
was no other than the celebrated chief Little Crow, 
who was at the head of the frightful Minnesota 
massacres, which broke out within the succeeding 
sixty days, and who even then was perfecting his 
plans for one of the most atrocious series of crimes 
ever perpetrated in our history. Little Crow was 
a thoroughly bad Indian, who would have ac- 


cepted food with one hand, while he drove the 
knife into the heart of his friend with the other. 

The famous chieftain stayed till the sun went 
down. Then he suddenly sprang up and walked 
away at a rapid loping walk in the direction of 
Lac Qui Parle. Father called good-by to him, but 
he did not make a reply, and soon disappeared in 
the woods, through which his path led. 

The sky was cloudy, and it looked as if a storm 
was coming. So, as it was dark and blustery, we 








remained within doors the rest of the time. There 
was no thunder or lightning, but a fine drizzling 
rain began falling, and the darkness was intense. 
It was really impossible to see anything at all be- 
yond the range of the rays thrown out by the can- 
dle burning on the table near the window. The 
evening was well advanced, and father had opened 
the Bible, with the purpose of reading a chapter 
before prayers, as was his rule, when there came a 
rap upon the door. 

It was so gentle and timid that it sounded like 
the pecking ofa bird, and we all looked inquiringly 
in the direction, uncertain what it meant. The 
next moment it was repeated, and then it kept on 


anything about knocking. 

“It is some bird, scared by the storm,” said 
father, ‘“‘and we may as well admit it.” 

I sat much nearer the door than either of my 


As I did so, I peered down in the gloom and rain 
for the bird, but sprang back the next moment 
with a low cry of alarm. 
“What's the matter ?” asked father, hastily lay- 
ing down his Bible and walking rapidly towards 
me. 

“Tt isn’t a bird, it’s a person.” As I spoke, a 
little Indian girl, about my own age, walked into 
the room, and looking in each of our faces, asked 
in the Sioux tongue whether she could not stay 
all night. 

I had closed the door and we gathered around 
her. She had the prettiest, dainticst moccasins, 
though her limbs were bare from the knee down- 
ward. She wore a large shawl about her shoul- 
ders and down almost to her ankles, while 
her coarse black hair hung loosely below her 
waist. Her face was very pretty, and her eyes 
were as black as coal and seemed to flash fire 
upon whomsoever she looked. I never beheld a 
more animated countenance. 

Ot course, her clothing was dripping with moist- 
| ure, and her call filled us all with wonder. She 
| could speak only a few words of English, so hcr 





face lit up with pleasure, when father addressed 
her in the Sioux tongue, and straighiway a lively 
conversation began between them. 

As near as we could figure out her meaning, her 
name was Chit-to, and father gathered from her 
that she lived with her parents at Lac Qui Parle. 
There were several familics in a spot by them- 
selves, and they had begun a carouse that day. 
That is, they had supplied themselves plentifully 





ina way which no person would do who knew | 


parents, and instantly sprang up and opencd it. | 


with fire-water, and were all drinking at a fearful 
rate and just the same as if they 
were white men. 

At such times the Indian is dan- 
gerous and these carousals nearly 
always end in crime and murder. 
Little Chit-to was terrified almest 
out of her senses, and when she 
the knives, tomahawks and 
pistols doing their deadly 
she fled through the storm and 
darkness, not caring where 
went, but only anxious to 
away from the dreadful scene. 


saw 


work, 


she 


get 


Entering without any intention 
on her part, the path in the woods, 
she followed it, until she caught the 
glimmer of the light in our win- 
dow, when she hastened to it and 
asked our hospitality. 

I need scarcely say it was gladly 
granted. My mother removed the 
draggling clothes from the little 
Sioux girl, and replaced them 
with some warm dry ones belong- 
ing to me. At the same time, 
she gave her hot, refreshing tea, 
and did everything in her power 
to make her comfortable. 

In this good Samaritan business 
I did all I could, as was natural in 
one of my tender years. I 
moved the little moccasins from 
the wondering Chit-to’s feet, rub- 
bed the latter with my hands to 
bring back the circulation, kissed 
her dark cheeks, and while flying 
about in the aimless manner pe- 
culiar to childhood, I was contin- 
ually uttering expressions of pity 
which, though in an unknown 
tongue, Iam quite sure were un- 
derstood by Chit-to, who looked 
the gratitude she could not express. 

When father read the Bible, she listened in her 
wondering way, and then as we all knelt and 
prayed to God, she imitated our movement, though 
it cannot be supposed that she understood what it 
meant. Then she began to show signs of drowsi- 
ness and was put to bed with me, falling asleep as 
soon as her head touched the pillow. 

I lay awake a little longer, and noticed that the 
storm subsided. ‘The patter of the rain was heard 
no more upon the roof, and the wind blew just as 
it sometimes does late in the fall when clearing 
up. At last I sank in slumber. 

I awoke in the morning and saw the rays of the 

sun entering the window. Recalling the incidents 
of the previous evening, I turned over quickly to 
see and speak to my young friend. To my sur- 
| prise she was gone, and supposing she had risen a 
| short time before, I hurriedly dressed myself and 
| went down to help keep her company. 
But she was not there, and father and mother 
{had seen nothing of her. The investigation that 
father then made showed that she had no doubt 
risen in the night and stolen away. Very likely 
she was afraid of the vengeance of her parents for 
fleecing, and as the rainfall had ceased, she has- 
tened back through the to their 
wam. 

There was something curious and touching in 
the fact that she had groped about in the darkness 
below stairs, for she could not have used a light, 
until she found her own clothing, which she 
donned and departed without taking so much as 
a pin that belonged to us. 

We all felt a strong interest in Chit-to, and I 
was sensible of something akin to strong friend- 
ship. Father allowed me to go with him a few 
days later when he visited Lac Qui Parle, and he 
made many inquiries there for the little girl, but 
he could find out nothing. Noone seemed to know 
to whom we referred, and we went home—espe- 
cially I did—very much disappointed, for I had 
built up strong hopes of taking her out with me 
to spend several days. I was sure that it wouldn’t 
take us more than a couple of days to learn cach 
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other’s language. At any rate, we weuld Icarn 
to understand each other in that time. 

We went several tunes after, and neglected no 
effort to discover Chit-to; Lut we never gained 
the first clue. 

On the afternoon of August 19th, father was 
sitting in his accustomed seat in front of the 
house, and mother was engaged as usual about 
her household duties, while I was playing and 
amusing mysclf as a girl of my age is inclined to 
do at all times. The day was sultry and close, 
and Lremember that father was unusually pale 
and weak. He coughed a great deal, and sat a 
long time so still that I thought he must be 
asleep. 

“Mother,” said I, “what is that smoke yon- 
der ?” 

I pointed in the direction of Lac Qui Parle, the 
stretch of woods lying between us and the station. 
She saw a dark column of vapor floating off in 
the horizon, its location being such that there 
could be no doubt it was at the Agency. 

“There is a fire of some kind there,” she said, 
in a low voice, as if speaking to herself, while she 
shaded her eyes with her hand, and gazed long and 
earnestly in the direction. 

“The Indians are coming, Edward,” she called 
to father; “they will be here in a few minutes!” 

As she spoke, she darted into the house and 
came forth with father’s rifle. Knowing how 
weak he was, she intended to use it herself. 

Brief as was the time she was away, it was long 
enough for the galloping horse to come to view. 


Suddenly a splendid black steed thundered from | 


the wood, and with two or three tremendous 
bounds, halted directly in front of me. As it dic 
so, I-saw that the bareback rider was a small girl, 
and she was our little Sioux guest Chit-to. 

She made a striking picture with her long black 
hair streaming over her shoulders and her scant 
dress fluttering in the wind. Her attire was the 
same as when at our house, excepting she had not 
the cumbersome shawl. 

“Why, Chit-to,” said I in amazement, “where 


” 


did you come from ? 
“Must go—must 


” 


vo—must got 
in great excitement. 


she exclaimed, 
“Tndian soon be here!” 

So it seemed that in the few weeks since she had 
been at our house, she had picked up enough of 
the English tongue to make herself understood, 
though it is not impossible that she knew enough 
It is 
very hard to fathom all the whims and peculiar- 
ities of the Indian race. 

“What do you mean 
and T advanced to the side 
which the little Sioux sat; 
doing ?” 

“They burn buildings—have killed missionary 

coming dis way!” 


when our guest, but chose to conceal it. 





asked mother, as she 
of the black steed upon 
“what are the Indians 


Chit-to spoke the truth, for the Sioux were rag- 
ing like demons at that very hour at Lac Qui Parle, 
and one of their first victims was the good mis- 
sionary Amos Huggins, whose wife and children, 
however, escaped through the friendliness of some 
of the Sioux. 

“What sl all we do, Chit-to 2?” 

“Get on horse—he carry you.” 

“But my husband; the horse cannot carry all 
three of us.” 

“He hide in wood.” 

My poor distracted mother scarcely knew what 
todo. All this time father sat like a statue in his 
chair. A terrible suspicion suddenly entered her 
mind and she ranto him. Placing her hand upon 
lus shoulder, she addressed him in a low tone and 
then gave utterance to a fearful shrick, as she 
staggered backward. 

“Oh heaven! he is dead!” 

Such was the fact. The shock of the news 
brought by the little Indian girl was too much, 
and he expired in his chair without a struggle. 
Mother would have swooned but for the immi- 
nence of the danger. The wild ery which escaped 
her was answered by several whoops from the 
woods, and Chit-to became frantic with terror. 

“Indian be here in minute!” said she, 

Mother instantly helped me upon tho back of 
the horse and then followed herself. She was a 
skilful equestrian, but she allowed Chit-to to re- 
tain the bridle. ‘The horse moved off on a walk, 
and the whoops were heard again. Looking back 
I saw a half-dozen Sioux horsemen emerge from 
the wood and start on a trot toward us, spreading 
out as if they meant to surround us. 

Several shots were fired which must have come 
close to us, but just then Chit-to gave the horse 
rein, and he bounded off at a terrible rate, never 
halting until he had gone two or three miles, by 
which time I was so jolted that I felt as if I should 
die with pain. 

Then, when we looked back, we saw nothing of 
the Indians, and the horse was brought down toa 

‘walk, and finally, when the sun went down, we 
drove into a dense wood, where we staid all night. 

I shall not attempt to describe those fearful 
hours. Not one of us slept a wink. Mother sat 
crying, moaning and weeping over the loss of fa- 
ther, while I was heart-broken, too. Chit-to, like 
the Indian she was, kept on the move continually. 
Here and there she stole as noiselessly through the 
wood as a shadow, while playing the part of sen- 
tinel. 

At daylight we all fell into a feverish slumber, 
which lasted several hours. When we awoke we 
were hungry and miserable. 

Seeing a vettler’s house in the distance, she vol- 
unteered to go to it for food. We were afraid she 





would get into trouble, but she was sure there was 
none and went. 

In less than an hour she was back again with an 
abundance of bread. She said the house was de- 
serted, the occupants having, no doubt, become 
terror-stricken; but the Sioux had not visited it 
as yet. 

We staid where we were for three days, during 
which we saw a party of Sioux warriors ride up 
on horseback and burn the house and out-buildings 
where Chit-to had obtained the food for us. 

It seemed to mother that the Indians would not 
remain at Lac Qui Parle long, and that we wculd 
be likely to find safety there. Accordingly, she 
induced Chit-to to start on the return. Poor soul! 
she was yearning to learn what had become of fa- 
ther’s body. When we reached the house nothing 
was to be seen of it, but she soon discovered a 
newly-made grave, where she had reason to be- 
lieve he was buried. As was afterward ascertained 
to be the fact, he had been given a decent burial 
by orders of Little Crow himself, who doubtless 
would have been glad to protect us had we awaited 
his coming. 

We rode carefully through the wood, and when 
we emerged on the opposite side, our hearts were 
made glad by the sight of the white tents of 
United States soldiers. Col. Sibley was encamped 
at Lac Qui Parle, and we were safe at last. 

Chit-to disappeared from this post in the same 
sudden fashion as before; but Iam happy to say 
that I have seen her several times since. Mother 
and I were afraid her people would punish her for 
the part she took in befriending us, but they never 
interfered with her at all. Probably the friend- 
ship which Little Crow evinced toward our family 
may have had something to do with the leniency 
which they showed her. 


+>. 
For the Companion. 
WHO WAS THE SINNER? 


By Emily Huntington Miller, 

“Ts that all?” 

“AIL! for goodness’ sake, 1 should think that 
was enough! a girl that has actually been drunk 
on the streets.” 

Marcia Allen turned from the mirror where she 
was brushing her hair, and looking her compan- 
jon calinly in the face, answered,— 

“Well, then, | don’t believe a word of it.” 

Laura Karl flushed angrily, but before she could 
open her lips Marcia went on. 

“Does it seem likely to be true, Laura? The 
sweetest, gentlest, most ladylike girl in school, 
that cannot even recite her French verbs without 
trembling and blushing”—— 

“All affectation,” interrupted Laura; “as if 
poor little Mademoiselle could frighten anybody !” 

“1 can’t see how any one in the world could 
wish to injure her, but you may depend there is 
some dreadful mistake about it.” 

“And I tell you there is no mistake. Madge 
and IT were at the matinée, and she was making 
funny remarks about the people that came in, 
when all at once she put up her glass and stared 
at somebody across the Music Hall. There was 
a fat woman in the way, and we could not see very 
well, and presently Madge said, ‘I declare I thought 
I saw that Wilder girl, but of course it is not she. 

«There is a Miss Wilder here at school,’ I said, 
‘a very pretty girl.’ 

**Lucia Wilder, from Cohasset ?? asked Madge, 
trying to get another peep. 

“<‘Tler name is Lucia, and she came from Co- 
hasset; she is with her aunt; do you know her, 
Madge ?’ L asked. 

“Just then the woman moved a little and we got 
a good look. Sure enough, it was Lucia, and 
Madge leaned back and laughed. I was dying 
with curiosity, but she wouldn’t tell me at first a 
thing about her, but she finally said that when she 
was at Cohasset last summer, this very Lucia 
Wilder got drunk at a restaurant, and was helped 
home by a policeman. Madge was not acquainted 
with her, but she says it was very public, and the 
whole town was ringing with it. I suppose she 
came away out here to get away from the dis- 
grace.” 

“Poor thing!” said Marcia; “and she could not 
escape it even here. Does any one else know it, 
Laura ?” 

“Only Winnie Bradford; she was with us.” 

Marcia groaned. “It might as well be posted 
on the bulletin-board; every girl in school will 
hear it.” 

“Well, why should they not? Some things 
might be overlooked, but I am sure we ought not 
to submit to having people that have been pub- 
licly disgraced thrust into our company. This 
school is supposed to be select.” 

“1 just wish I could get at the real facts in the 
case,” said Marcia, twisting up her hair with a 
vigor that threatened to pull it out by the roots. 

“If you doubt my cousin’s word, or mine,” 
began Laura, stiffly. 

“TL don't in the least, but there are always two 
sides to a story, and there is such a thing as truth 
without justice.” 

“You might ask Miss Lucia Wilder herself,” 
suggested Laura, sarcastically. 

“T have a great mind to do that very thing; I 
am sure it would be much kinder than to toss the 
secret about among ourselves.” 

But after all, the remedy seemed like a piece of 
cruel surgery, only to be resorted to in the last ex- 
tremity. Marcia looked at the delicate girl whose 
nerves quivered at every touch, and felt her cour- 
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| age ebb away, so she contented herself with being 
as kind and friendly as possible, but this quickly 
by an ostentatious intimacy with Winnie Brad- 
| ford, a frivolous, shallow girl, for whom neither 
| Laura nor Marcia had a particle of respect. 

The new friendship was delightful to Winnie, 
| and for a time she sacredly kept the secret of Lu- 
| cia’s disgrace, contenting herself with sly hints and 
| significant remarks that only Laura understood. 

| Meantime, the unfortunate victim was inno- 








cently happy; her timid reserve seemed melting 
away, she no longer started and flushed at the 
sound of her name in class, and sometimes joined 
the merry groups of chatterboxes that gathered 
here and there in recreation hours. 

But in proportion as she gained in case and 
| sclt-possession, Marcia grew morbidly anxious, 
| with such an uncomfortable sense of peril im- 
pending that she sometimes had a desperate long- 
ing to have the storm burst and be over. Winnie 
Bradford grew more daring in her remarks, ut- 
terly scorning Laura’s cautions, for Madge Burton 
had written to urge her cousin to keep the matter 
a profound secret, forgetting that idle words may 
be lightly spoken, but not recalled by the breath 
that gave them wings. 

On a holiday afternoon a dozen girls were 
gathered on a shaded balcony, each busy in her 
own fashion; Marcia working diligently and al- 
most silently upon a fleecy shawl she was cro- 
cheting for her mother’s birthday; Laura indo- 
lently drawing her needle in and out of her latest 
fancy in Kensington embroidery; Kitty Munroe 
distributing her water-colors impartially upon her 
mischievous face and the panel she was laboriously 
decorating with buttercups; Bertha Royce, her 
tongue going like a wind-mill, and the shining 
silk she was netting slipping like a blue stream 
over her swift fingers. 

Bertha had been a year at school in Germany, 
and she was not a girl to allow her adventure to 








lack interest for want of little embellishing 
touches. She had just finished relating one of her 


funniest tales, of which one did not care to specu- 
late how much might be romance, when Marcia 
went to her room for some more wool. 

When she came back Lucia was talking, her 
work lying in her lap, and her delicate cheek flush- 
ing as she narrated the experiences of her aunt 
and older sister when travelling in Germany. 

The guide under whose direction they had gone 
to visit an old castle absconded with the bhand- 
bags containing all their money, and they found 
their way at nightfall to a little inn among the 
mountains where they fully expected to be mur- 
dered, but where, on the contrary, they found the 
dear old pastor who had both christened and 
married her aunt, and whom they had not sus- 
pected of being within a thousand miles of Ger- 
many. 

“It's odd how such things happen,” said Kitty 
Munroe; “last summer papa stepped upon the 
platform of a little town away out in Nevada 
where the train stopped for a minute. There were 
only three houses in sight, and only one man at 
the station, but that was a man who knew papa 
twenty years ago and had not seen him since, but 
he knew him, and called him by name.” 

“It is odd,” said Winnie Bradford, deliberately 
scalloping a leaf; ‘I don’t see how people can ever 
have any reasonable hope of concealing their iden- 
tity. Now, when Madge Burton was here, that 
handsome cousin of Laura’s from Boston, you 
know”—— 

“No, I don't know, if you’re asking me,” said 
Kitty, serenely. 

“Well, it’s all the same; we went to the matinée, 
Madge and Laura and I.” 

“Madge and I went, and you happened to have 
the next chair,” said Laura, with an air of repudi- 
ation which did not escape Winnie’s observation. 

“Thank you,” she said mockingly; ‘Lucca 
sang from Faust. Miss Laura and her cousin 
Madge and a few hundred other people happened 
to be there. Among them a girl whom Madge 
never saw but once in her life, and that was at Co- 
hasset under very peculiar circumstances; but 
that very girl had to come and sit just where 
Madge could see her !” 

Marcia sat grasping her work with both hands 
and looking straight at Lucia, from whose face 
every trace of color was fading. It seemed to her 
as if she herself was turning to stone, and she 
could neither move nor speak until as Winnie, 
after a little pause, went on,— 

“The circumstances were so very peculiar and 
unnatural” —— 

Lucia gave a little gasping cry and sprang to 
her feet, looking about her in a hopeless, desper- 
ate way that for an instant made Marcia think she 
was tempted to spring from the balcony. 

Down went the white shaw], and Marcia’s arms 
were around the poor hunted girl, but she strug- 
gled away from her saying pitifully,— 

“Oh, let me go; let me go away and die. 
never, never escape it!” 

“No,” said Marcia, firmly; “do not go away; 
stay and tell us about it. It may be asad story, 
but I do not believe it is disgraceful. Iam sure 
it is not.” 

Lucia moaned and turned slowly about. 

“That it what Aunt Judith said; to face it and 
not be afraid of it. I—I believe 1 will tell you.” 

She did not sit down, but stood by the door fac- 
jing them all, with Marcia’s arm still about her 
| waist as she said,— 


I can 





roused Laura's jealousy, and she revenged herself 





and all the harder because the disgrace was partly 
undeserved. I have always lived in the country 
with my grandparents, and so have missed many 
things that other girls see and know; but last 
summer Aunt Judith took me with her to Cohas- 
set, and it was like a new world to me, all the gay- 
ety and dressing and riding. There were a num- 
ber of pleasant people at our boarding-house, and 
they were all kind to me. 

“One of them was a girl I liked very much. 
Her name was Mary Dunham. She had a brother 
in the city who came out every Saturday night, 
and often brought Mr. Chester, one of his friends, 
with him. One night there was to be a grand 
organ recital in the city, and everybody was talk- 
ing about it. Mr. Dunham and Mr. Chester invited 
Mary and me to go, and as Aunt Judith was go- 
ing in to do some shopping, she arranged that we 
should come in on an early train and meet her at 
the hotel, where the gentlemen were to join us. 

“After she had gone, a friend of Mary’s came 
over and invited herself to join us. She was a 
very handsome girl; gay, and it seemed to me, a 
little bold, but she was very good company. We 
had to go down to the station before our supper- 
hour, and as there was a little time to wait, Mary's 
friend invited us to go into a restaurant and take 
alunch. She insisted upon treating us, and or- 
dered a very clegant lunch, including wines. 

“Even Mary protested against the wine, and I 
had never tasted any in my life; but she only 
laughed at us, and said all ladies drank such wine 
as that; it was very light and no more intoxicat- 
ing than soda-water. So we all drank some, but 
Thad a very small glass, and they both laughed 
at me for being afraid, and then Mary’s friend 
coaxed me to try a little of hers, which was a dif- 
ferent color. That is about all I remember, only 
that everything began to grow cloudy and far 
away, and there was a strange seething and boil- 
ing in my head; but I know very well what hap- 
pened. I have been told about it; everybody 
knew about it.” 

The poor child sank upon the floor and burst 
into a passion of tears, while all the girls gathered 
around her, comforting, sympathizing, expressing 
their indignation and contempt for her false friends, 
until at last Lucia grew quiet again. 

“After all,” she said, “I’m glad I had to tell 


you. It doesn’t seem half so dreadful; but I can 
tell vou, girls, the very sight of a wine-glass 


makes me faint. 
wine to any one.” 


You'll never catch me offering 


That night, when Marcia was standing by the 
window in her room, Laura Earl came behind her 
and gave her one of her old affectionate hugs, say- 
ing,— 

“You are worth a dozen such girls as T, old 
Steadfast, and T’ll never break faith with you 
again. Do you know who that friend of Mary 
Dunham's was ?” 

“Of course not. 
tion her name.” 

“But I know,” said Laura; “it was Madge Bur- 
ton herself.” 


Lucia was careful not to men- 


a +> — 
DOROTHY QUINCY’S WEDDING. 
By Charles Burr Todd. 

Not long ago, I read in a Connecticut newspaper, 
printed one hundred and six years ago, this brief, busi- 
ness-like announcement: “September, 1775, on the 28th 
ult,, was married at the seat of Thaddeus Burr, Esq., 
in Fairfield, by the Rev. Andrew Eliot, John Hancock, 
Esq., Prest. of the Continental Congress, to Miss Doro- 
thy Quincy, daughter of Edmund Quincy, Esq., of 
Boston.” 

I must confess that this innocent paragraph awakened 
my curiosity; it seemed strange that such notable per- 
sons should choose a quiet Connecticut village for the 
celebration of their nuptials. 

Madam Hancock belonged to one of the best Ameri- 
ean families. Her father was a judge of one of the Col- 
onial Courts and a member of the famous circle of Rev- 
olutionary patriots that numbered Hancock, Adams, 
Otis and Warren among its members. Her grandfather, 
also named Edmund Quincy, was Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, besides being the Colony’s 
Agent to the Court of St. James. 

Dorothy was the youngest of nine children, and in 
1775 was living with her father in a pretty wooden 
dwelling on Summer Street, not far from the stately 
Hancock mansion, which fronted onthe Common. She 
was fully the equal of Gov. Hancock in social position, 
if not in wealth, and had the advantage of him in age, 
he being some years her senior. She was the petied 
belle of Boston society at this time, The marriage was 
arranged, 80 the gossips said, by Madam Hancock, aunt 
of the Governor, and widow of Thomas Hancock, the 
great Boston merchant, from whom Gov. Hancock de- 
rived the bulk of his fortune. Miss Dolly being moth- 
erless, the madam chaperoned her about, and conceiv- 
ing a deep affection for the beautiful girl, busied herself 
in promoting a union between her two protégés with 
such good effect that in this winter of 1775, their en- 
ygagement was announced. 

On the eve of the eventful 19th of April, 1775, Madam 
Hancock and Miss Dolly were visiting in Lexington, at 
the house of a relative of the former—a Rev. Mr. Clark. 
This had been the home of Gov. Hancock that winter 
during the sitting of the Provisional Congress at Con- 
cord, and as it happened, both he and Samuel Adams 
were present on this occasion. 

At midnight Paul Revere startled this company by 
riding up with a message from Dr. Warren advising 
them to save themselves and alarm the country, as Gen. 
Gage had ordered a force to march that night to destroy 
the stores at Concord. There was great excitement in 
the little village; the church-bell was rung, and the pa- 
triots came pouring in from all sides. Hancock and 
Adams remained on the green, organizing and encour- 
aging the militia until daybreak, when, learning that 
their capture was one of the objects of the expedition, 


“Marcia is mistaken; it es a disgraceful story, | they retired to Woburn, and found shelter at the house 
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of the Rev. Mr. Jones. The ladies remained in Lexing- 
ton and witnessed the fight, Madam Hancock from the 
open door, and Miss Dolly from the chamber window, 
until they were called away to attend to the wounded 
who were brought in. 

After the British had passed on to Concord, a message 
from Mr. Hancock arrived telling them where he and 
Mr. Adams were, and asking them to drive over in the 
carriage and bring the fine salmon they had ordered for 
dinner. The ladies did so; the salmon was cooked, and 
the party was just sitting down toit when a man rushed 
in with the news that the British were coming, and the 


persecuted patriots were again obliged to flee—this | 


time toa friendly swamp, where they remained until 
the alarm was proven a false one. 

Next day Miss Dolly informed Mr. Hancock that she 
should return to her father in Boston. 

“No, madami,”’ he replied, “you shall not return as 
long as there is a British bayonet in Boston.” 

*“Reeolleet, Mr. Hancock,” she replied, “I am not 
uader your control yet. I shall go in to my father to- 
morrow.” 

She did not go, however; Madam Hancock would not 
hear of it, and it was nearly three years before she saw 
her native town again. 
never returned. 

After the battle, Hancoek and Adams found them- 
selves proscribed men, and as the neighborhood of Bos 
ton was unsafe, they passed down through the interior 
counties of Massachusetts and Connecticut to Fairfield 
and the hospitable mansion of their mutual friend, 
Thaddeus Burr. 

Madam Hancock and Miss Dolly accompanied them. 
Mr. Burr was a gentleman of good family and ample 
estate, and received his guests with the utmost cor- 
diality. At his hospitable mansion tke two refugees 
remained for several weeks, and then went on to the 
Second Continental Congress, which met at Philadel- 
phia, and of which Mr. Hancock was President. Miss 
Dorothy and the madam, however, remained at Fair- 
field all through this eventful summer. 

In August Governor Hancock returned from Con- 
gress, and on the 28th, they were married at Mr. Burr’s 
house, by the Rev. Andrew Eliot, pastor of the Fair- 
field church. 
gathering, I think, for the groom was a proseribed man, 
and his heuse and property, a8 well as that of his bride, 
were in the hands of the enemy. Quite a number of 
guests were present, however, political frients of the 


Madam Hancock, poor lady, 


It could not have been a very merry 


Governor, and young lady companions of Miss Doro- 
After the 
blessing had been pronounced, the newly wedded pair 


thy’s, whom the war had driven into exile. 


entered their carriage and were driven by slow stages to 
Philadelphia, where Mr. Hancock resumed his duties 
as President of the Congress. 

Perhaps the reader is curious to know how this bride 
of high degree spent the hours of her honeymoon? 
Chietly, she tells us, in packing up commissions to be 
sent to the officers of the volunteer army recently 
created by Cong 

After the evacuation of Boston, Mr. Hancock became 
Governor, and he and his wife took up their residence 
at the Hancock House. 

During this period an amusing episode took place, of 
which we have the following account. 

When the French fleet were in Boston in 1778, under 
the Count D’Estaing, Governor Hancock ordered a 
breakfast to be provided for thirty of the officers whom 
he had invited. 
the officers of his fleet, midshipmen included, and the 
whole Common, to use Mrs. Hancock’s expression, was 
“bedizened with lace.” 

Mr. Hancock sent word for her to get breakfast “for 
one hundred and twenty more,” and she was obliged to 
prepare it. 

She sent to the guard on the Common to milk all the 
She then sent to all the 
The Frenchmen, she said, ate vo- 
raciously, and one of them drank “seventcen cups of 
tea” at the table. The midshipmen made sad destruc- 
tion with the fruit in the garden. 

The Count d’Estaing, however, politely said he would 
make it up to her, and told her she must come down to 
the fleet and bring all her friends with her; and true 
enough she did, she says, for she went down and car- 





cows and bring her milk. 
neighbors for cake. 


ried a party “of tive hundred.” 


+~@> — 


For the Companion. 


AMONG THE BOOMERANG FOLKS. 
Attacked by the Wilguls. 

Station 22, Overland Telegraph Line, | 

Alerundra Land, Jan. — 1881.5 

Australia is almost the only country in the world 
where the explorer may set off and really feel that he 
is entering new territory, where unheard-of things may 
be seen or happen; where he may feel a little as Cortes 
and De Soto must have felt when first penetrating into 
the then new Western Continent. 

If only this earth of ours were a big planet like Jupi- 
ter or Saturn, what a field there would be for expedi- 
tious into far-remote and unknown countries! What 
adventures the explorer might have! And what ac- 
It is enough to make one 
sigh for envy, and grow heart-sick that the earth is so 
small; and it seems to be growing smaller every day. 
Railroads, ocean steamers and telegraphs have already 
reduced it to one-tenth of its olden size. Fifty years 
more and there will be little that is new to tell about, 
go where you will. 

On November 23, 1880, my fellow-employé, Freeman 
Manlove, and myself set off from the Station, mounted 
on my camel “Jock,” upon an exploring tour into the 
“bush” to the westward of the Line. A brother of Mr. 
Beattie, the operator at the Station, was then stopping 
with him; and by an arrangement with this Mr. Henry 
Beattie, we were able to be absent without breach of 
duty to the company. So, with a week’s stock of food 
packed in the howdah which served us both as saddle 
and magazine, we started in high spirits to explore the 
upper course of the river which I had discovered three 
weeks before and named the Manlove. 

A great curiosity had taken possession of me to dis- 
cover where this stream rose and whither it flowed, 
and what wild tribes of blacks dwelt upon it; for I sur- 
mise there must be a large lake, as yet unknown to 
whites, somewhere in the great south-west country, 


counts he could bring back! 


If I remain here long enough, I am determined to solve 


these mysteries, and make an accurate map of the re- 
gion we are exploring. 
By a forced march of fifteen hours across the scrub 


But the Count brought up almost all | 


| plains and over the blue gravel hills, we were able to 
reach the Manlove late at night. 
fir 


Ilere we passed our 
st night from the Station, having come over fifty 
miles and seen neither natives nor their smokes. 





Late that evening, however, as we were lying in our 
bough-hut (built to keep off the heavy dews), we heard 

| their cries and musical coo-ees a mile or two away up 
| the river; and we had not gone far next morning when 
we stumbled on one of their camps and the embers of a 
| fire still smoking. Four mia-mias, or grass huts, stood 
round it among the tall paper-bark gums on the grassy 
| bank. It was a leafy nook, festooned with vines and 
climbing plants now lovely in their white, blue and vio- 
let blossoms, and here and there a magnificent red pas- 
sion flower. 


| but the blacks were away, all save one lad, eight years 
| old, perhaps, who lay sound asleep in the door-hole of 
a hut. 

All round the fire lay the shells of the native wild 
turkey’s eggs and several emu’s eggs, the bones of kan- 
| garoos and the skins of baked yams. Dillis, or rush 
| baskets, full of yams, by the bushel were stored there. 

Others contained i-lu nuts, as large as walnuts, and 
| still others held wild beans. 


| Here, by atree, stood a bundle of spears; there hung 
j asling full of boomerangs; and by another tree were 
| hets for fishing, it may be, and large cloaks of opossum 
| skins. Rude bucket-like bowls, hollowed out of blocks 
| of wood, were set about, some containing water, others 
bee-bread and comb. Two or three very bold kites 
| were picking at the bones and flapped their wings laz- 
jily as we slid down from the howdah and ap- 
proached. 

The lad snoozed on soundly. Inside the largest of 
the huts hung a great number of baskets, cloaks and 
| bags; and inside of these latter, made of some soft 
| skin and ornamented with feather-work, I found a most 
| beautiful crystal of clear green tourmaline crowned at 





each faceted end with white. I hastily tried it at the em- 
bers; it drew the ashes; it was a true tourmaline, and 
from its size and exceeding beauty, very valuable. 

| I confess to a sudden temptation to slip it into my 
pocket and leave some trinket, or my watch, in its 
place; for I knew that rare crystal was worth thousands 
of dollars. I dared not show itto Freem, but slipped it 
back into the bag, inwardiy resolving to communicate 
with these folks, and if possible, purchase the crystal. 
This covert discovery had occupied but a half minute 
at most; for the black lad whom Freem, was tickling 
with the end of a bough, immediately waked, stared at 
him for an instant with wild, wide-opened eyes, then 
jumped to his feet and serambled back into the hut out 
of sight. 

Freem called to me, laughing; the child had hidden 
his head under some skins. When we pulled them off, 
he began to sercam, and snatching upa yam stick, struck 
at ussavagely. Afraid that his yells would alarm his 
folks, and feeling sure we should have a fracas with 
them if they came and found us at their huts, I hurried 
Freem off. 

We mounted Jock and went on, but had not gone 
far when two lubras came running through the wild 
tea trees. They did not sce us till we were close beside 
them. 

One screamed, “ Minika! minika!” and fled away, 
beating the air with her hands, as if trying to fly. The 
other as quickly climbed high up into a tall wild fig 
tree. I called out assuringly to this one; but she would 
not reply, and sidled round to the opposite side of the 
tree trunk like 8 woodpecker when I walked round it, 
keeping her face hidden as if not to look at us for a 
moment. We left a brightly-figured cotton handker- 
chief on a twig near by and went on. 

For a mile farther our way was along a still broad 
reach of the river covered over with beautiful ind‘go- 
blue lilies. These contrasted finely with the masses of 
brighter colored flowers and shrubs on the banks, mak- 
ing gorgeous scenery; while in the tops of the timber, 
flocks of bronze pigeons were cooing and squabbling. 

We named it the Happy Valley—it seemed so quiet 
and picturesque. 

But we were much troubled by a species of large 
hornet, the nests of which were so numerous that we 
could not avoid brushing them as we passed under the 
| boughs to which they hung. 

A mile or two further on, we met a party of eleven 
lubras coming towards us, bending half-double under 
enormous packs of some sort. These they precipitately 
dropped when they sighted us and ren away in great 
fright. The packs looked like huge balls of dried mud. 
I dismounted and broke one open. It proved to be 
full of portulae seed, a bushel and a half at least, in a 
| rudely plaited sack of grass encrusted round in a tough 
shell of mud. The women had probably been off to the 
plains to gather the seed, which they pound into coarse 
meal and make into cakes. 

Shortly after, as we went on up the river bottem, we 
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We rode plump into it ere we were aware; | 
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| heard sounds like woodmen chopping, and presently 
came out in sight of two natives, athletic-looking men, 
They had 
stopped the holes by which the bees entered the tree 
with mud, and were cutting into the trunk, to abstract 
the honey from below. 


taking up a bees’ nest in a large bullot tree. 


Freem gave a loud coo-ee !—hearing which the blacks 
turned and at first brandished their stone axes defiantly 
atus, but ran off as we came nearer. They had cut a 
hole a foot in depth in the tree; a swarm of bees were 
flying about—the little black bee of the country, no 
larger than a house-fly, but which yet lays up large 
| stores of honey. 

Some minutes after we had passed the bee tree, I 
heard a stick crack behind, and looking round saw a 
native in the very act of throwing his spear after us, 
Even as he flung it he dodged, perceiving he was seen; 
and the weapon fell short of the howdah. It was one 
ofthe honey gatherers, who had followed stealthily 
after us, but we did not see him again. 

Then for two hours we journeyed through the same 
fine river interval, partly wooded, but showing the most 
beautiful open meadows fringed with fine blood-woods 
and corapha palms and smelling sweetly of marjoram. 
Here and there were clumps and bells of the graceful, 
drooping tea tree. The fig trees had fruit, many of 
them, but it was much eaten by ants, which were over- 
running the trees; several times we mistook the great 
ant-hills for native huts, always near the fig treer. 

At 'ength, at a distance, we discerned nine or ten na- 
tive boys at play, and were soon able to make out the 
game. One stood ona little hill, and taking a hoop, 
as large round as a carriage-wheel and covered like a 
kite with some kind of white bark, raised it high over 
his head and then launched it down the hill. Thus 
rolled, it went trundling rapidly, when all the other 
lads, standing on each side or rushing in pursuit, 








| hand in the sport. 


hurled their spears and boomerangs at the flying orb. 





We presumed this must be for practice; the hoop to 
represent a kangaroo or an emu running. 

T hoped we might be able to join them and take a 
So we left Jock among the tea trees 
and went forward, coo-ceing and calling out in the 
Ghoora tongue, * Voomat /” (Peace) and “ Mackee sor 
bue chich-che !” (Don’t be afraid.) 

But the black boys no sooner caught sight of us than 
they skedaddled off through the timber and swam the 
river. 
over there and heard a prodigious cov-ceing, as if the 


A few minutes later we saw a white smoke rise 


blacks were collecting. 

To approach these wild tribes and get on good terms 
with them requires experience and great good judg- 
ment. They are always very timid and suspicious at 
first. I felt that we had failed that day, and that it 
might not be safe to pass the night very near them. 

Striking a small creek not long after, we turned off 
from the main river and followed the creek bottom 
back for five or six miles before camping, which we 
finally did on the edge of a little thicket of acacia and 


| she-oak. 





Ileve we made us a hut of green boughs, and 
| hitched up Jock in the thicket, out of sight. Between 


us and the creek-bed there was an open meadow, a 
| We made ourselves 
| very comfortable here, not believing the blacks would 
! follow so far. 
But between sunset and dark, Freem, who had gone 
for water, espied a black lurking behind a pile of drift- 
wood in the creck-bed and came back in some excite- 
ment. ‘The scamps mean to attack us in the night!” 
he exclaimed. 

Forewarned is forearmed always; and I hit on a plan 
for outwitting the blacks. We waited till dark, then 
leaving our hut, crept through the thicket back of it, 
| and taking out Jock on the farther side, stole away to 
some high, craggy bluffs which on that side inclose the 
little valley of the creek. Getting to a good position 
on one of those hillocks some half a mile back from the 
creck, we haltered the camel and lay down, without 
shelter it is true, but quite comfortably, nevertheless, 
on our blankets. 

Our hut down on the creek we had left standing, and 
even hung a rubber blanket over the front end of it. 

Two or three hours passed, when there suddenly 
rose from the interval below a horrible yell, followed 
for some minutes by a great clamor and racket. 

It seemed as if there must be a thousand blacks there, 
all shouting at once. We kept quiet, but had our car. 
bines ready. Then torches began to flash out, at first 
only three or four, then scores of them, till the whole 
creek bottom was shining with them. We could even 
make out dusky forms rushing to and fro—scarching, 
no doubt, for their supposed victims. 

But they did not come to the bluffs; and after a while 
the torches went out and the uproar subsided. 

It is hardly necessary to say that neither Freem nor 
I allowed ourselves to go to sleep that night. 

i In the mcruing, seeing none of the natives about the 


hundred yards wide perhaps. 











interval, we went down where the hut had stood. It 
was fairly trodden into the earth, and the shanks and 
points of not less than a dozen broken spears still stuck 
in the earth amongst the boughs. I suppose that the 
whole crew of blacks had stolen up thinking us asleep, 
and simultaneously with their first frightful yell, had 
all thrown their spears into the hut. Had we been in it, 
we should, no doubt, have been transtixed where we 
lay and killed. 

The tribe seeming so determinedly hostile, we thought 
it better to leave them for the time; for I do not believe 
in using firearms on the natives, unless absolutely 
necessary to save the traveller's life. 

— +> 
For the Companion. 
THE TOIL OF TO-DAY. 
The Lord will reward the toil of to-day, 
_Each earnest thought, and each hearvtelt prayer, 
Eternity’s wealth shall thy etforts repay, 
’ A crown of rejoicing awaits thee ther 
The seed has been sown; but none ean te 

What good from its sowing may spring; 
Whether by wayside unheeded it a 

Or a bountiful fruitage shall bring: 

Not till the Lord of the harvest shall come 

To gather His sheaves of grain; 

Not till He taketh His own ones home. 

Never to sorrow and toil again, 






For the Companion. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THACKERAY. 
By Charles H. Brainard. 

One afternoon in the winter of 1853, as I was standing 
in my office, I heard heavy footsteps on the stairs lead 
ing from the street. Presently the door was opened, 
and Charles Sumner walked in followed by William M. 
Thackeray, a man of such lofty stature and proportion 
ate stoutness that he actually made the M 
Senator look 

The walls 
notable men 
request, and 





achusetts 
comparatively small. 

of my room were lined with portraits of 
and women who had sat for them at my 
as Thackeray examined them he frequent- 
ly expressed his delight, and declared that he had never 
before seen such excellent specimens of the daguerrian 
art. 

At this time he had never sat before the camera for 
his portrait, although often importuned to do so in 
England and America, but when I expressed a wish to 
add Aés picture to the collection he was then admiring, 
he instantly replied,— 

“Oh yes, I must have a shy at this!” 

As he had visited Washington for the purpose of giv- 
ing his lectures on The English Mumorists, his stay 
there was protracted, and he repeated his visit to the 





gallery several times, and gave the promised sittings, 
the results of which were most expressive likenesses, 
some of which were afterwards reproduced in engray- 
ings. 

Thackeray spent much of his time in Washington 
with Mr. Sumner, with whom he visited the numerous 
objects of interest in and about the city. On entering 
the rotunda of the Capitol he passed hurriedly by the 
paintings which fill the panels until he came to Trum- 
bull's Declaration of Independence,” before which he 
paused, and after looking at it in silence for several 
minutes turned to Mr. Sumner and remarked,— 

“This is worth all the rest; this is history.” 

As he was an excellent art critic, being himself a 
gifted draughtsman, and had devoted much time to the 
study and practice of art, he must have seen many ex- 
amples of painting and sculpture in Washington that 
could hardly fail to suggest unfavorable comments, but 
on such works he would invariably bestow the charity 
of his silence. 

As he passed by the equestrian statue of Jackson, by 
Clark Mills, in company with Mr. Sumner, he never be- 
trayed by word or look a consciousness of its existence, 
and this silence Mr. Sumner pronounced, as he related 
the incident, one of the most wonderful exhibitions of 
politeness he ever witnessed, 

Thackeray was evidently « keen observer of human 
nature 





and a great student of character as expressed in 





the faces of those with whom he casually came in con- 
tact. 

I once met him at one of the Saturday evening recep- 
tions of Dr. Bailey, editor of The National Era, where 
his tall and majestic figure made him the most conspic- 
On this occasion he had a few 
pleasant words for those who were presented to him, 
but appeared lost in thought most of the time, as he 
stood in the centre of the room and scanned the faces of 


uous person present. 


those who moved around him. 

] afterwards met him at the National Hotel in one of 
the public rooms, which are crowded at night by Con- 
He was quietly sit- 
ting upon a settee, which was partly occupied by others, 
and gazing intently upon the moving throng, who were 
evidently ignorant of the name and character of him who 
thus surveyed them. 

He gave his lectures on The English Humorists to 
large audiences in Carusi’s saloon. The interest of 
these lectures was in their matter, and in their author, 
but not in their manner of delivery, for he was utterly 
wanting in those graces of oratory which add so much 
to the pleasure of listening to the reading of a genuine 
literary performance. He was closely confined to his 
manuscript, which he read in a monotone, yet he was 
always audible, and he commanded the closest attention 
of his auditors. 

Before he left Washington for the South his lectures 
on The English Humorists were announced by the 
Harpers in their list of forthcoming publications. 
While conversing, one morning, concerning his intended 
tour through the Southern States I alluded to this an- 
nouncement, and inquired if the volume containing his 
lectures would be published before he had fulfilled his 
engagements to deliver them. 

“Bless you, no,” replied he, “do you think I’d rip 
open my goose?” ‘These lectures attracted as large 
audieuces in every Southern city where they were read 
as they did in the North, and shortly after the comple. 
tion of his tour he returned to England, fully satisfied 
with the financial results of his visit to the United 
States. 

In the winter of 1855 he returned to this country and 
made a second lecturing tour, the subjects of his lec- 
tures being The Four Georges, which were more suc- 
cessful in a lucrative point of view than The English 
Humorists. In England they were less popular than 
they were in America, the free and impartial mannerin 
which he discussed the lives and characters of his royal 
subjects having made them distasteful to those who be< 
lieve in the divine right of kings: 


gressmen and strangers gencrally. 
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THE 


aww 
I had several brief interviews 
, . s 8 | ‘ . s , 
Washington during this recent visit, and at one! wished “Good-night,” as he went out of the room. 


time enjoyed in anticipation the pleasure of jour- 
neying with him through the Southern States as 
his companion and business agent, having been | novelist was dead. 

recommended to him for that position by Rev. Thus at the age of fifty-three years, and in the 
William UL. Milburn, the blind preacher and lec-| full maturity and vigor of his intellectual powers, 


| At nine o’clock on the following morning the valet 
entered the chamber and discovered that the great 





turer, with whom I had made a similar tour a few | died William Makepeace Thackeray, a keen ob- 
months before. server of human nature, the most genial of humor- 
ists, and a gifted poct, leaving a blank in English 
literature that will not soon be filled. 
+@> — 
VICTORS. 
Oh, blest are they whose lives are nobly ended; 
No dark dishonor shall they e’er reeéive 
From peril flown, to God's pure light asce nded, 


‘ictorious through the age s long to live, 
Oh, blest are they! 


This led to a correspondence concerning the pro- 
posed trip, but it was finally decided that the ar- 
rane already made for him in the cities 
had engagements would render the ser- 
vice of a special 


cients 
where he 








agent unnecessary, and the pro- 
ject was accordingly abandoned, and much to my 
regret. 

As he was about leaving Philadelphia for Balti- 








more he addressed me the following note, which, su Ra aear 
though relating exclusively to a business matter, APPOINTMENTS. 


ean hardly fail to be interesting from the fact that 


President Garfield has had so much trouble in 
but tew of his letters have ever been printed. 


making appointments to office, that people have | 
begun to inquire more gencrally than ever before, 
how other governments manage this delicate mat- 
;}ter. Wedo not hear that Queen Victoria, or Mr 
Gladstone, or President Grévy, or Prince von Bis- 
marck, grow pale and thin with the worry of ap- 
pointing collectors of the revenue. 

| Probably Mr. Gladstone has not wasted thirty 
minutes of his time in selecting persons to fill such 
posts. The way such appointments are made 
in England is as simple almost as getting clerks 
for a private bank or counting-room. Most of the 
work done in public offices requires neither great 
learning nor great talents for its due performance. 
It can be done by any one who has received a 
good education, and has the requisite moral qual- 
ities. In England the ordinary clerks in the pub- 
lic offices enter the service young at low salaries, 





Jan. &, Lapierre H. 
My Dear Sir,—\ thank you and Mr. Milburn for the 
offer which you make me. | have friends at Richmond, 
Charleston and Savann: th, and a half engagement to a 
society in New Orleans. Afterwards Lam engaged by 
societies at St. Louis and Cincinnati, so that I — Ii 
shall hardly want a manager for my career. I shall e | 
at Baltimore on Tuesday (for Wednesday and Thurs | 
day), and if you think after the above knowledge 
garding my plans that we could do any business to. 
gether, perhaps you could find time for a run over from 
Washington; but E don’t at present see how [ need any 
aid except that of the faithful Englishman who takes 

charge of me. Believe me, 

Your very faithful servant, 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


This note was evidently written with a quill pen, 
and remarkable the distinctness with 
which every letter was formed, and for the straight- 
ness of the the paper unruled. In 
these particulars it resembled a printed page, the 


was for 


lines, being 


letters being scarcely larger than those made by | and work their way up, very much as they would 
ordinary type. For the clearness of his hand-| in a well-conducted private business. 

writing and general neatness of his manuscripts The chief difference is, that most of the clerk- 
Thackeray was noted among his literary asso- ships are now open to public competition, and any 
¢iates. His first draughts were rarely altered, | young man may try for them that chooses. 

and his copy went to the ees Without interlin- | Suppose there are vacancies in the office of the 
eations, blots or erasures | Foreign Secretary. 


Any may 
is between the ages of eighteen and twenty-four 


one 
A tew davs before he started on lus Southern | 


tour Linet him, by appointment, at the National | and who is a born subject of the Queen. First, he 
Hotel in] Washington. On entering Ins room Ij} must prove his age; then, that he is free from 
found him seated on his trunk and gazing earnest- | physical defects that might lessen his efficiency ; 
ly at a fire which had evidently Just been kindled | third, that he has borne a good moral charac- 
in the grate. He wore his hat and overcoat, and | ter. 


the expression of his countenance was far from | 


cheerful. 

He was apparently cold and weary. Although | 
there was no lack of chairs in the room he invited | 
me to a seat on the trunk, where we sat for nearly | 
an hour, during 


These points being secure, the candidates sub- 
mit to an open examination ; first, in spelling and 
handwriting; next, in arithmetic, 
sition, translation from and into French, Latin, 
and general intelligence. If six clerks are wanted, 
which time he spoke of his pleas- | the best six are selected from the competing candi- 
ant experiences in Philadelphia and Baltimore, | dates. 
and of his proposed trip to the South, trom which The about eighty pounds a 
he seemed to anticipate much pleasure and profit. | vear, and all serve for six months on probation. 

He returned to England in the summer of 1856,} Then, if their conduct is satisfactory, their ap- 
and from that time till his death was actively en-| pointment is made permanent, and their salary 
gaged in literary labors. In 1857 he increases a little every year, until it reaches a cer- 
date for a seat in Parliament, but failed of an elee-| tain fixed amount, according to the nature and 
tion. At about this time the first number of The | difficulty of the service. 

Virginians was issued, and continued to be pub- The value of these appointments consists in their 
lished in monthly parts till its completion in Octo- | permanency. When aman has passed his proba- 
ber, 1859, when he became editor of the Cornhill | tion, he can only be deprived of his office by his 
Magazine, the publication of which was hailed | own misconduct; and when worn out in 
with delight, for he was now in the very zenith of | the service, he is allowed a retiring pension pro- 
his popularity, and his writings were read with | portioned to the length of time he has served. 

avidity by all classes Hence, although the salaries are small, the 

Over one hundred thousand copies of the num- | clerkships are so much valued that parents bring 
ber of the new magazine and | up their children with a special view to their getting 
there was but little falling off in the sale of subse- | one of them, and the public service may be ranked 
His connection with this magazine 


salary at first is 





Was 2 candi- 


he is 


of people. 


were quickly sold, 


quent issues. as one of the regular professions of the coun- 
continued till his death; which occurred on the | try. 
24th of December, 1863. All this scems so simple and so sensible, and 


His departure was sudden and unexpected. He 


saves so much trouble to the appointing power, 
had been ill for twenty-four hours, and at an hour 


that people in this country are beginning 





compete who | 


English compo- | 


YOUTIVS COMPANION. 


, | riots, and of many acts of gross violence, 


with him at] before midnight was left by his valet whom he | that our government ought to adopt some such 


plan. 

How ridiculous for the ruler of a great nation to 
be burdened with appointing collectors and post- 
masters! How it belittles his statesmanship, and 
turns his mind from the good of the whole people 
to petty disputes about offices ! 

There must ere long be a sharp contest for civil 


service reform in this country which will end in | 


the overthrow of the present system and the sub- 
stitution of appointinents on the ground of qualifi- 
cation alone. Thus will be removed one of the 
corrupting elements of our politics, and the nation 
will be better and more honestly served in all its 
clerical departments. 
—_— Sr - 

For the Companion. 
THE SCULPTOR. 


Thorwaldsen, the glory of Denmark, 
Has finished his statue, and now 
The Christ rises, blessing the people, 

And thousands behold it, and bow, 


With wonderful feeling the artist 
In marble has chis«lle d his work,— 

And, “Come unto me!” says the Saviour, 
St: unding there in the beautiful kirk. 


*Tis a countenance full of compassion, 
Where deep love and sorrow have met,— 
The attitude calm, superhuman, 
A fori that no heart can forget. 


Crowds murmur each day, “It is pe “rfect!” 
And pay it the tribute of tears,— 

The name of the sculptor is worshipped 
Beyond all his famous compeers, 


What saddens the brow of Thorwaldsen ? 
Ilis laurels have shed not a leaf— 

His fume has been rendered immortal— 
Why tremble his accents with grief? 


sss My genius is gone!” sighs the sculptor, 
(0 longer I feel myself led 
Toward the goal of a high aspiration. 
The soul of endeavor lies dead! 


“LT have looked on the marble before me, 
Contented with what I have done,— 

Once naught could approach my ideal, 
Now my course as an artist is run, 





“For the mortal who o’er his creations 
Rests proud ina satisfied mood, 

Forgets that man’s work is but striving, 

And only God makes what is good!” 
JAMES T. 

eee oes 

THE RUSSIAN JEWS. 
Scarcely had the riots against the Jews in Ger- 
many ceased when a similar outbreak against the | 


FIELDS, 
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almost invariably loyal and law-abiding citizens ; 
and by their thrift and prosperity add materially to 
the wealth of the Empire; the State, therefore, 
regards it for its interest to protect them from the 
persecution of the peasantry, even though this 
| policy may make the latter discontented. 
a 
THE RAILWAY KING. 

The boys who read the Companion will find in no fic- 
tion the startling contrasts or profound suggestions 
which we see in the lives of the men among us who 
have managed to attain great success, either in gaining 
fame or money. 

Probably, among these successful men there never 
was a more typical American than the so-called railway 
king, Thomas A. Scott, who died recently in Phil- 
adelphia. Very few American boys, however, start 

| with as small a chance in the world. 


| 


He was born of 
wretchedly poor parents in an obscure hill village, to 
which the emigrants’ wagons going West brought the 
only knowledge of outside life. Young Scott’s father 
kept a little inn, and the boy, without any schooling, 
was put into the stables to attend to the horses. 

After a year or two, a German named Dillar noticed 
the little ostler’s industry, and took him into a country 
store as errand boy. A collector of the tolls at Colum- 
bia brought him several years later into his oflice as 
clerk. Many stories are still told of young Scott here, 
“a clear-headed, hard-working, rollicking, warm- 
hearted chap,” he did the work of ten men; ‘best rifle 
shot in the county;” “the lived two weeks in one,” 
“more blood in him than in any man I ever saw,” his 
country neighbors say of him. With all his tremendous 
vitality, love of frolic, and popularity, Scott was eco- 
nomical, and saved out of his paltry salary several hun- 
dred dollars. 

When the Pennsylvania rail way was a small road, the 
President needed a clerk, and a contractor recomimend- 
ed ‘ta young fellow that he knew in Columbia.” This 
was Scott, and from the clerkship he became the con- 
troller of the road, and made it the strongest financial 
organization in the country. His power was enormous 
over the commercial interests of the United States, as 
well as over the destinies of countless individuals, and 
he bequeathed to his children a fortune before which 
that of Aladdin is insignificant. 

Now what old lamp did this man rub to lift his life 
out of squalor to sucha height? He had, undoubtedly, 
great power of intellect, but if he had not patientiy used 
it all in his daily drudgery, he would never have found 
the friend at every turn to help him. 





He is recognized 


same race took place in various parts of rural | as the best ostler, the best errand-boy, the bert clerk, 


Russia. 


these have undoubtedly been inspired by the out- 
rages committed upon the German Jews, to fol- 
low the violent example of their German ncigh- 
bors. 

The Jews in all parts of Europe, indeed, have 
always had, and are still having, a hard time of 
it. Each country in turn has been the scene of 
Jewish persecutions in one form or another. The 
Jews have been banished in Spain, massacred in 
Roumania, and deprived of the rights of citizen- 
ship in England. 

Undoubtedly, in earlier times, these persecutions 
were, in a large degree, prompted by religious hos- 
tility. The medieval Christian hated the Jew 
because he represented the race which not only 
refused to acknowledge, but which crucified, 
Christ; and in their view no cruelty or enormity 
was too extreme to visit upon such a people. 

But in the progress of time, the purely religious | 
antipathy against the Jews in Europe has waned 
and faded. The exercise of the Hebrew creed | 
has generally become free and tolerated. 

Meanwhile, a more material cause of dislike 
and Jealousy of the Jews has arisen. It is against 
the as an energetic, money-making, enter- 
prising and often grasping and usurious class, that 
the Roumanian, 
indulged in persecution. 

In Germany, the industrial classes became in- 
dignant at finding the Jews steadily prospering 
and growing rich in business, while the affairs of 
the Christian Germans remained stagnant; and 
the outcome of this feeling was a series of serious 
which 
Prince Bismarck, with all his power, found it no 
easy matter to quell. 

In Russia the more recent disturbances 


Jews 


against 








the Jews arose from a similar, yet not ‘quite the 
same, cause. In the Russian rural districts, the 
Jews absorb a great deal of the retail trade, as 
well as the operations of banking and brokerage. 
They are petty merchants, peddlers, hucksters and 
especially, money-lenders. It is quite rarely that 
a Jew becomes a farmer or a cattle-raiser. 

The peasants have long recklessly borrowed of 
these Jews, at exorbitant rates of interest; until 
now many of them find themselves on the verge 
of ruin, their small properties being held as secu- 
rity for loans in Jewish hands. 

Driven by this situation at last to extremity, 
they have in various places risen, attacked the 
houses of the Jews and pillaged them, driven the 
Jews and their families from the villages, and 
have here and there committed gross acts of per- 
sonal violence. 

But the Russian Government acted promptly, 


and finally quelled the disorder; restoring the Jews | 


their houses and property, and punishing the ring- 
leaders of their persccutors. 

This action of the Government is said to have 
created a widespread feeling of anger among the 
peasants; and the ever-dreaded Nihilists are be- 
lieved to have taken advantage of this fact to per- 
suade many of the indignant farmers and labor- 
ers to join in their dark conspiracy against the 
Empire. While many of the Russian Jews are un- 
doubtedly open to the charge of demanding ex- 


to see | cessive interest for their loans of money, they are 


The Jews in Russia have long been ob- 
jects of the special hatred of the peasants; and | 


and so is pushed upand up. He did not go like most 
country boys, full of vague ambitions, to the city, but 
set himself down to his work in the dirty canal trying 
to do that work better than it had ever been done be- 
fore. Hence the result. 

The end of his story is, unfortunately, also character- 
istic of American life. After success was gained, he so 
overworked his gigantic powers that his brain suc- 
cumbed, and he died of paralysis in middle age. 
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READING BIOGRAPHIES. 

The story of the life of a great man is 

Emerson says that books are designed “to 

} and no books can so stir the reader to noble 
as biographical. 


inspiring. 
inspire ;” 
endeavor 


“Live: 
We 





of great men all remind us, 
can make our lives sublime.” 


Biography is also instructive. It is instructive not 





lt 
i) 


the Russian and the German has | 


merely in regard to the man himself, but also in respect 
all in which he was interested. Reading a life of 


| Napoleon one learns not only about the great Emperor, 


| but also about methods of warfare and of diplomacy. 
| Reading a life of Livingstone, one learns much about 
Africa; its climate, productions and tribes. Reading 
Stanley’s ** Arnold,” one gets a clear idea not only of the 
great school-teacher at Rugby, but also of English 
| boys, games and character. 
| But the reading of biographies is attended with per- 
| ils. ‘The biographer is usually a eulogist. He praises 
the virtues, and with a light touch passes over the de- 
fects, of his subjects. With this tendency the reader is 
liable to sympathize; he is inclined, as is the writer, to 
idealize the statesman whom he is studying. But the 
| reader ought to be as sharp-sighted to see faults and as 
ready to condemn them, as he is to praise excellences. 
Allied to this peril of eulogy is the danger of accept- 
ing the opinions of the biographer as conclusive and 
precisely right. His opinions are formed from certain 
facts. The reader should study to discover if other 
opinions may not also be based upon these same facts. 
The biographer adopts certain theories to explain cer- 
tain acts. The reader should endeavor to learn if other 
theories are not equally reasonable. One biographer 
makes Napoleon’s divorce an act of noble self-sacrifice 
for the welfare of France; another, the ambition of a 
faithless husband and selfish ruler to establish his fam- 
ily onthe French throne. Which is the true theory? 
One biographer judges that the 7th of March speech of 
Mr. Webster was an attempt at the conciliation of the 
North and the South in order to gain the presidency ; 
another is convinced that it was the expression of his 
firm belief founded on a thorough study of the Consti- 
tution. 
To avoid these two perils of eulogy 





schools, 


Which supposition is the more reasonable ? 
y and of accepting 
the opinions of the writer as exactly right, one should 
read with his mind active and reflective. 
+~@ 
HARRISON STEPHENS. 

There is a new profession among us. The news- 
papers announce the death of ‘Harrison Stephens, mil- 
as though Mr. Stephens had practised mi/- 
He was a perfect type of the 
and there are 
plenty of such men to be found all over this great coun- 
| try. 

Horace Greeley used to say, in his quaint manner, 
**A young man who has not saved a hundred dollars by 
the time he is twenty-one, will carry a poor man’s head 
upon his shoulders all his life.” 

Harrison Stephens, who was born high up in Ver- 
mont, in Horace Greeley’s own region, struck boldly 
into business for himself when he was only seventeen 
years of age, by contracting to do a piece of work in the 
| Whitehall Canal. He made seventy-six dollars by his 

contract, and that small sum he managed, in the course 
of sixty years, to convert into three millions. He man- 


lionaire,” 
lionaire as his vocation. 
| Yankee boy who is bound to “succeed,” 
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ufactured shoes awhile, and in early life, removed to 
Montreal, where he became the leading operator in 
corn, pork, 
dealer in real estate. 

The 


have 


and other provisions; finally becoming a 
members of this new profession of millionaires 
some traits in common. Most of them get into 
business on their own account very early, and all of 
them a prodigious amount of working power. 
They take good care of their health, and, as a class, are 
strictly moral men, for they know too much to waste 
vital foree upon vicious indulgence. 

Harrison Stephens added to these traits higher and 
better principles. THe was aman of public spirit, who 
contributed much to the good of Montreal, and, though 
long residert in Canada, was always a patriot to his na- 
tive land. He was the founder of the New England 
Society of Montreal. 


have 


+~}> 

GYMNASTICS IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. 
An American visitor to the German schools writes 
with enthusiasm of the thorough physical training which 
is a part of their education. A large 
with every furnished as 
the scholars are 


hall is connected 
a gymnasium, and all 
trained by a competent instructor to 
perform gymnastic feats. The accom. 
panied with stimulating music, and the scholars march, 
and re-march, break into sections, and go through all 
with military ‘ision. The results, 
says the visitor, are surprising. 


school, 


exercises are 





the evolutions prec 


“A German school-boy is already half-soldier. His 
muscle is firm, his step sure, his carriage erect, and his 


whole physique, wrought into a healthy, wiry state, fits 


him to enter the service of his Government.” 
to 


No one 
life 


professor, 


is thought be prepared for the work of 
training. Said a German 
rithout it is like a pigeon with 
He sits and coos, but he can’t fly.” 

The professor would not believe that such training 
was neglected in the United States. ‘Do you mean,” 
he asked the visitor, “that you teach a lad A BOC, 
and neglect to make his arms and legs strong? Do you 
give him Greek verbs, and forget the dumb-bells and 
horizontal bars? I can’t believe it, sir.’”’ 

The visitor, however, gave the professor a wrong im- 


without this ph 
*A schola 
his wings clipped. 








pression, for the results of gymnastic training are se- 
cured in many American schools and colleges by athletic 
sports. These are encouraged by the professors and 
masters because while developing the students’ bodies, 
they also work off the surplus energy would 
otherwise expend itself in mischief. 


which 


— <~@> 
FAIRLY BEATEN. 

Fame has other serious drawbacks than having one’s 
name wrongly spelled in the despatch. Prominent 
among them is an endless succession of bores. They 
are visitors who have no claim to attention, and call to 
gratify merely their curiosity. It is not surprising that 
amiable tempers grow waspish, and courteous manners 
take on a rough edge, under such provocation. 

Goethe was one evening interrupted, while absorbed 
in literary work, by a caller from America. When the 
caller was asked by a servant if he had any special 
business, he replied, ‘Only to ace the poet.” 

Goethe was vexed at the interruption, and showed it 
plainly. Coming hastily into the room without a word 
of greeting, he seated himself abruptly on a stool, as if 
saying, “If you only wish to see me, look at me.” 

The visitor’s impudence was sublime. He proved 
himself master of the occasion. In perfect silence, 
like Goethe’s, he rose, took a lamp from the table, and 
walked slowly around the poet, looking at him from 
every point of view 

Goethe was conquered by this coolness. He burst 
into a hearty laugh, and began to converse in his pleas- 
antest style. The visitor proved to be an agreeable 
companion, and Goethe was amused at his Yankee im- 
pudence. 

It is no justification for interrupting a busy man that 
his fame is such as to excite curiosity to see him. To 
rob him of his time is about the same as to rob him of 
his dollars. With him time is money. 





+> 
HEROIC. 

The seal of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
is an ox standing before an altar and nigh to a plough, 
with the motto, “Ready for either.” The emblem sym- 
bolizes the heroic life that is willing to work, or to sac- 
ritice itself for the good of others. That which sur- 
rounds the soldier’s life with a halo is the fact that he 
isready to die for his country. Men may not imitate, 
but they instinctively admire, the sacrificial spirit. 

Not many days since, the citizens of Raleigh built a 
monument to commemorate the heroism of two young 
men, who died that another might live. 
and a young lady were sailing on a pond near that city, 
the boat capsized. Beth the young men, being expert 
laid hold of the lady and swam with her 
towards the shore. 

From some urexplained cause their strength failed 
them and they cried for help. Their cries were heard, 
and a boat put off to their aid. Sinking themselves, 
they still supported the young woman above the water 
until she was rescued. And thea, exhausted, they sank 
and were drowned. The cool courage which, in the 
face of death, concentrated all its energies into one final 
act makes the heroic deed as singular as it is beautiful. 


swimmers, 


—+@> 
CURIOUS WAYS OF WORKING. 

The late Dean Alford, of England, was one of the 
busiest men in our hard-working age. Besides his of- 
ficial church duties, which he performed with scrupu- 
lous fidelity, he prepared an admirable Commentary on 
the New Testament, and published many valuable 
works. He was also editor cf the Contemporary Re- 
view, and a frequent contributor to Good Words and 
the Sunday Magazine. 

His study was so arranged as to help him in his many 
tasks. It contained four or five separate desks, each of 
which was allotted to a distinet department of work. In 
one of the windows was the “‘New Testament desk,” 
and near by it shelves filled with the best German and 
English works on New Testament literature, Beyond 
this was a small table, used exclusively for letter-writ- 
ing, followed by the “Old Testament desk,” and behind 
it long rows of the Greek and Latin fathers. Ina cor. 
ner stood an open harmonium, surrounded by music- 
books. In front of the cheery fire-place stood his easy 
chair, in which he read and entertained his visitors. 

His love of order was a ruling passion, and be util. 


| ized it so as to work with great rapidity and ease. 


While they | 


| vant’s wit. 





By 
doing different kinds of work in different places, he 
saved many minutes which he would otherwise have 
wasted in laying aside one task and getting ready for 
another. Young persons should early learn that order 
is not only heaven’s first law, but that it is one condi- 
tion of successful work. 


+o _ 
A WITTY DOOR-KEEPER. 

Andrew Jackson was an irritable man, and in his 
heats of passion often made both his enemies and his 
friends suffer. He would bear much, however, from a 
humble favorite, whom he seemed to think it beneath 
him to punish; and he was never proof agaiust a ser- 
One case in point is related as follows: 

When Jackson was President, Jimmy QO’Neill, the 
Irish doorkeeper of the White House, was a marked 
character. He had his foibles, which often offended the 

fastidiousness of the President’s nephew and secretary, 
Major Donelson, who more than once caused his dis- 
missal. But on appeal to the higher court the verdict 
was always reversed by the good old general. 

Once, however, Jimmy was guilty of some flagrant 
offence, and being summoned before the President him- 
self, was thus addressed : 

“Jimmy, I have borne with you for years, in spite of 
all complaints; but this goes beyond my powers of en- 
durance.” 

** And do you believe the story ?” asked Jimmy. 

“Certainly,” answered the general. ‘I have just 
heard it from two senators.” 

“Faith,” retorted Jimmy, ‘if I believed all that twen- 
ty senators said about you, it’s little ’'d think you was 
fit to be President.” 

“Pshaw, Jimmy,” concluded the general, ‘clear out 
and go back to your duty, but be more careful in fu- 
ture.” 

Jimmy not only retained his place to the end of Jack- 
son’s presidential term, but accompanied him back to 
the Hermitage, and was with him to the day of his 
death. 





<oo—-—___—_- 
“THE BRAINS” OF IT. 

It takes a smart man to run a great factory—as well 
as to “keep a hotel”—but occasionally we meet a su- 
perintendent who has more ability than modesty. The 
Springfield Republican gives one example. 

A story is told of a certain man who had recently 
come to Springfield to superintend one of the depart- 
ments of a large industrial establishment. An out-of- 
town visitor happened to ask him what position he 
held. 

* ‘My friend,” was the rejoinder, —— Bay ever been 
in the Grand Central Depot at New Yo 

The visitor allowed that he had. 

“Then,” remarked the foreman, ‘‘you have noticed a 
man sitting in a little room very high up in the building 
near the tower, who governs the movements of all the 
trains. He does not seem to have anything to do, and 
often sits with folded hands, and while he is still noth- 
ing stirs below. But when he gives the signal each 
train rolls out of the depot in accordance with a perfect 
system, which will not admit of the least particle of 
confusion. The illustration serves to show you my 
place; but, in fact, sir, I am”—and here he gave his 
forehead a signiticant tap—the brains of this establish- 
ment.” 








The story was, of course, circulated among this man’s 
co-laborers, some of whom had served the same concern 
for a quarter of a century, and it did not make them 
feel very “happy” towards the new-comer, or increase 
in any very great degree their respect for his “brains.” 

+o 
THE STRANGER IN HIS DESK. 

The Christian Secretary tells the following charac- 
teristic anecdote of Dr. Lyman Beecher and the nearly 
equally famous Dr. Strong of East Hartford ° 


A plain country minister called one day, just at even- 
ing, upon Dr. Strong. 

‘The doctor was very busy preparing for his evening 
service, and he said to his wife, ““You must entertain 
him for a little while.” He soon came out of his study 
and invited the stranger to accompany him to meeting. 

On the way he turned and said to his country brother, 
“T will depend upon you to offer the opening prayer.” 

At the close of the prayer he whispered, ‘*You must 
preach.” 

*T haven’t any notes.”’ 

Don’t you ever preach without notes?” 

“T have done such a thing.” 

“Well, you must preach.” 

Dr. Strong listened with the most absorbed attention, 
till at the close he spoke out so loud as to be heard all 
over the house,— 

“Who are you? Aint you that Beecher who has 
lately come to Litchfield?” 

“My name is Lyman Beecher.” 


ee 
BRILLIANT TALKERS, 

There is a general idea among the admirers of great, 
brilliant, or interesting writers, that they must be as 
sparkling, or as fascinating, in their conversation as 
they are in their books. 


But authors differ like other people ; and particularly 
in each other’s society are not apt to scatter their good 
things about promiscuously. These have a cash value, 
and they can’t afford to waste them. 

A story is told of Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Harriet Pres- 
cott Spotford, who were for some time left alone with 
each other in a room. Subsequently the latter was 
asked what she and Mrs. Stowe found to talk about; 
to which she at once replied that Mrs. Stowe asked her 
what time it was, and she answered that she did not 
know.—Detroit Free Press. 


a 
A CHRISTIAN MISTRESS. 
That professed Christian whose servant is not better 
off because the master or mistress is a disciple, has 
much to learn from the Master’s example. 


Ina Christian family of our acquaintance, a servant 
came to the door of the lady one afternoon and said, 
“What is there for me to do now?” “Go up stairs and 
rest,” answered the lady. The girl looked hurt and 
went away. Months afterwards she said, when she 
came to know the oe: J better, “I thought you were dis- 
pleased with me on that day. Nobody ever told me to 
rest before, in all the years I have been in service.” 
The servant-girl had caught a glimpse of true Christian 
thoughtfulness.— Congregationalist. 





— 
HAVE A PURPOSE, 


A writer in the Milwaukee Sentinel says that when 
he was a student in Edinburgh, Carlyle once asked him 
what he was studying for. He replied that he had not 
quite made up his mind. The old Scotch philosopher's 
glance was stern as he replied, ‘“‘The man without a 
purpose is like a ship without a rudder; a waif, a noth- 
ing, anoman. Have a purpose in life, if it is only to 
kill and divide and sell oxen well, but have a purpose; 
and having it, throw such strength of mind and muscle 
into your work as God has given you.” 





en cae 

“Ro you enjoyed your visit to the menage rie, did 
you?” inquired young Sillabub of his adored one’s lit- 
tle sister. “Oh yea; and do you know we sawa camel 
there that screwed its mouth and eyes awfully, and sis- 
ter said it looked exactly as you do when you are recit- 
ing poetry at the church sociables.” 





renee sell more German Corn Remover than any 
other article. Harmless, painless cure. 
Who wish to learn steam engi- 


T0 YOUNG MEN SS ME necring. Send your name with two 


3-cent stamps to F. Keppy, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn, 


HEAPEST, 1) OOKS IN THE, TIyoRLD 


2 cents.—Com, 








acaulay’s His- 

= of England. Eng. Literature, t Tree = ao 
‘ge 12mo vols. 12mo vol. handsome! y 

cloth: only $2.00: bound, for only 50 cts. be ag 


MANHATTAN BOOK CO., 16 W. 14th St., N.Y. P.O. Box 4580, 


O! WHERE IS MY 

e To a young man wy from home no better book 
to send him than Kent’s New Commentary, a Man- 
uai for young men and women, Many a “GOp BLEss 
you!” comes to the author from anxious mothers for 
his interest in “our sons.” Mauy a mother will wish her 
“darling boy” could have had it for a guide “before he 
went astray.” No parent will ever regret its purchase. 
Mailed to any padreee for $1. 

Cc LENT, * Publisher, Davenport, Towa, 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples 
material, styles of garments, with 
sent free upon application by mail. 
for mending sent with each suit. 
Ooze 2 CO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New y York. 





BOY TO-NIGHT? 


of 
orices, 
ieces 





“World's « ONLY Manufacturer of 





EXCLUSIVELY. ALL STYLES and RS for ff; 
nvalids and Cripples % 
Self-propulsion by use of hands only’ in 
street or house, Comfort,durability,and 
» of movement unequalled. Puten- 
eve and Maker of the “Rolling-Chairs” 
vushed about at the Centennial. For 
llustrated Catalogue send stamp, ae 
mention Youth's Companion, 


HERBERT Ss. KT S. SMITH, 32 Platt Street, N. Y. 


COLGATE & C0.'S =o 
VIOLET 





SO ny 


The tender and delicate 
odor ot freshly gathered vio- 
lets is exhaled by this deli- 
cious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the re- 
freshing aroma clings to 
woven fabrics, to the hair and 


TOILET 
WATER. ohogg skin, is very remark- 


$16" Cheapest Watch in the World "G16 |g 
AMERICAN WATCH. 
OVER 180,000 NOW IN USE. 


ll JEWELS, Chronometer Balance, Nickel Arbor 
Cup, Sunk Second Dial, Coin Silver Case, bite 
Crown Push and Guards. Complete Watch weighs 5 
ounces. Price $16. A watch usually sold for $30 or $40. 
This Co. manufactures 12 different grades. Send for Ils. 
Pamp. free. Inde pe ndent Watch o., Fredonia, N. Y. 


a MEDINA’S 


LISBON WAVE 


and all kinds of 
Human Hair Goods 


Mailed to any part of the 
U.S. for approval before 
vaying for the sane. Send 
or new price list to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 


426 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

















WARRANTED. 


COMPANION TOOL CHEST. 


SPECIAL. 

To every purchaser of this tool chest we shall, until 
further notice, give free a most valuable book, “Z/ow to 
Use Wood Working Tools.” This book was prepared for 
the Industrial School Association of Boston, It contains 
100 illustrations, and is, without question, the most value 
able and practical book of the kind yet{published. 





We manufacture this fine Tool Chest ourselves. 
do this because we have found it impossible to purchase 
a reliable tool chest that could be offered to our subscrib- 


We 


ers at alow price. By manufacturing them our- 
selves we are able to offer for $5.00 better set than 
can be bought at the stores for $8.00, The tools in our 
set are reliable, as they are made from the best stecl by 
reliable manufacturers, 

This Chest will earn its cost in any family 
every year. The chest is well made from chestnut, 
trimmed with black walnut, has a lock and key, and con- 
tains the following: 1 hand saw, 1 plane, 1 bit brace, 3 
bits, 1 screw driver, 1 draw knife, 1 hammer, 1 pair com- 
passes, 1 chisel 34 inch, 1 chisel 34 inch, 1 gouge, 1 scratch 
awl, 1 pair pliers, 1 foot rule, 1 try square, 2 gimlets, 1 
clamp, | gauge, 1 mallet, 1 file, 1 awl, 1 screw driver for 
bit brace, 1 plumb bob, 1 reel, 1 small mallet, 1 hand 
clamp. We offer it for sale for 85.00. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 















Our Latest Improved 
| BRACKET SAW FRAME. 


Foon This Bute Until 
JULY 25th, 
We shall offer this popular 


BRACKET SAW OUTFIT 


For 40 Cents. 


We shall include ® Designs, Manual and 12 blades with 
the outfit. Price, until July 25, 40 cts.,and 15 cts, in 
stamps for postage, 


PERRY MASON & CO.,, 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH'S COMPANION, 





41 Temple Piace, Boston, Masa, 
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“=|AN OFFER 


CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 


We have made a spe etalty Doses the past four years 
of Giving Aw dl as Premiums, to those who get up 

‘LUBS for our Teas, Dinner Sets, Gold Band Tea 
Sets, Silver Plated W are, and other artick s, both 
useful and ornamental. 

We import and buy direct from manufacturers all the 
goods we handle, and own them at the /owest possthle 
price cash will purchase. During the past four years we 
lave Sent trom our store over 12,000 of these orders, 
and they have gone to almost every State in the Union. 

We ke ep in stock every variety Of Tea known, and at 
all prices 

Below are a few of the many Premiums offered: 

With a 85 Order we send a Si/ver-Plated Caster. 

With a $10 Order we send an English China Tea Set 

vee. 

a $15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish and Autter Dish, or an English China Deco- 
rated Tea Set of 44 pieces. 

With a $20 Order we send a French China Gold Band 
Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner Set of 
100 pieces. 

We have me ~ of letters like the follow ing: 

sASTONBURY, CONN., Feb, 17, 1881. 

Gentlemen—My poe for Tea and Dinner Set arrived 
safe the Lith inst. Amvery much pleased with both, and 
shall send another order ina few days 

Yours, Mrs. H. D. ROBE ER. 
WORCESTER, MAss., Jan. S81. 
F. M. LINNELL, Manager London Tea Co.— “Tea and 








Dinner Set came safely in due time. Am v much 
pleased with both, As faras I have heard the Tea gives 
perfect satistaction. Respectfully 

Mrs. CHARLES W. HURD. 


MIDDLE GRANVILLE, N. Y., Feb, 18, 1881. 
MR, LINNELL, Manager London Tea Co.—Tea and Pre 
mium of Moss Rose French China Te “a Set received and 
all satisfactory, and I am_ so delighted A have already 
started another Club. Yours respectful 
M. AUGUST”. PROU TY. 
186 CHURCH ST., NORFOLK, VA., Feb. 5, 1881. 
Sirs—My order for Tea, with Dinner Set as P remium, 
came to hand in good order. Dinner Set we are please d 
with. Trust the ‘Tea will prove equally one ue a Ws 
Respectfully, is . COLE, 
We also send Teas by mail, without premium, pire dl 
paid, at list prices, to those who wish for choice goods, 
and are so situated they cannot obtain them at home. 
For full Price and Premium Lists, send us Postal, with 
address plainly written, 
Mention the COMPANION, 


Creat London Tea Co., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 



















For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, ‘ 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 


CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
ta” IS NOT EXCELLED. 2) 

Recentimprovements add much 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
Ssale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON &CO., 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


“CARD COLLECTORS. 


TPNHE following cards Comprise new and elegant de- 
signs, printed on fine translucent Bristol, in neutral 
tints: 1. Pompeii ( ard, Ruins of Pom “ti, with appro- 
riate border; vignette of equestriar Tiger Card, 
Winter landscape, with sleighing vignette of 
Royal Bengal Tiger. 3, Marine Card, Sea beach, with 
vessels and appropriate surroundings; vignette of cod, 
swimming. 4. Shepherd Card. Landscape, with Shep- 
herd and flock; vignette of ewe and lambs. 5, Buffalo 
Card, Buffalo Hunting; vignette of wild ox. 6, Peacock 
ard. iver view, with cattle on the bank; vignette of 
rock. 3%. F ulpit Rock Card. Sea beach by moon- 
ight; Vignette of Pulpit Rock. 8. Colosseum Card. 
Colosseum by moonlight; vignette of camel. 9. Lion 
Card, Magnificent lion in the centre; moonlight scene 
below; v ignette » palette, ete. These cards are 5% inches 
long, 334 inches wide, and have no advertisements on 
them. We will send the set of Seards for 6 3-cent stamps, 
12 samples beautiful chromo cards, 6ecents, Catalogue 
and wholesale price list of cards, card albunis, ete., free 
with every order. We want agents everyuhere. 
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"MAKE. HENS. LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now tray- 
elling in this country, savs that most of the Horse and 
Cattle Powders here are worthle ss trash. He says that 
Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan's Condition I ied Dose onetteaspoon 
to one pint food. Sold Levene or sent by mail for 
eight letter stamps. I. S. J¢ UNS ON & Co., Boston, Mass. 














THE DINGEE & CONARD CO"S 
EAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING 


sstablishment Par ad, anoue 1AL 
OF ROSES. USES 
alone. We de eet Sten ~ Be Plants, 
immediate bloom, paneer by mail, postpaid, 
ces. § splendid varieties, your c' 
all labeled. for $1; 12 for $2; 19 for $3; 
38 for $5; 23 for $103 160 for $13. 
AWAY, in P remiums and Extras, more SROs ES 
than most establishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE 
acomplete Treatise on the Rose,70 pp. elegantly illustrated, 
descri 7H newest and choicest varicties —free to alt, 
E DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Growers, Eales it Grove. Chester Co., Pa. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 


isa very usefularticle. It 
hangs on the wall out of 
the reac h of the “little 
ones,” holds two thim- 
bles, large or small, a vel- 
vet emery cushion for 
needles and pins, four 

spools of thread , and pair 
a scissors, making a very 
neat ornament for the 
room, as well as to help 
keep things in their re- 
spective places. This is 
the best selling article 
you EVER SAW. One 
little girl, mime years old, in Iowa, 
sold 50 in two days. One agent in 
Michigan has sold over 5,000 at 
retail since last July. Never was 
an article invented that sells equal 
to this. Everybody buys it. Sample, 
with best terms to agents, sent free 
on the receipt of 30 ets, in postage 
stamps orcurrency. Address all or- 
ders to F. M, Van ErrEN, 208 LaSalle St., Chicago, LIL 


BARLOW'S The, Family Wash Blue. _ 





USE 
or 
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SEWING 
COMPANION. 











D.8. Wi ILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
283 N. Second St., Philadelphia, 


or sale by Grocers, 
INDIGO BLUE 











For the Companion, 
PAT’S BONDSMAN. 
The top av the morning to ye, Father Ray, 
Ye sees it’s mesilfas is sober the day, 


It’s jist gitting out av a sehrape that I! 
And Mike, that’s me b’y, he went bondent un for me. 


Shure I was in court jist a fortnight azo,— 
“Pwas whin FE was over in Flannigan Row; H 
And Thad a fight witha neighbor or two— 
They said it was murther that L was up to, 








But shure it was only a bitav a row, 

And ashamed Lam whin FE think av it od 

But one of the spalpeens fell over the stair, 

And they said ‘twas mesilf as had helped him down there. 


So they brought me in court, to his honor Jedge Shaw, 
He's a mighty hard one to come down with the law; 

And the heart in my bussom could hardly Kape still 
When he read, “Patrick Flynn, for attempting to kill,” 





And I trimbled all over when he says to me, 
“Have ye gotany friends'll go bondsman for 
“Nary one, plaze yer honor,” sez L, then he sz 
In a Voice that [I reckon would most raise the dead 


” 






“Prisoner at the bar, as ye can’t get no bail, 

Lam owthorized now to commit ye to jail.” 

And then, Howly Virgin! what else should [see 
But Mike walking straight to the Jedge, and sez he,— 


As he took off his hat, what was torn in the rim, 

v ye plage, Mister Jedge, Pil be bondsman tor him, 
I ain't got no money, but PH ge his bail, 

And ay Ae runs away, ye can put me in jail. 








“LT ain't got no muther, she died long ago, 
And left me to take care of father, ye know; 
And what wud she say if ye put him in jail 
Cus he hadn't got no one but me for his bail? 


“He's good as can be when he's not drank a drop, 
And maybe it somebody asked him, he'd stop; 

He didn’t push Bill; [was there and I see 

Av ye plaze, Mister Jedge, let me father go free.” 


Saints bliss the child forever! The Jedge sez, sez he: 
“My bl’ y, I ‘quit your father, and both av ye are free 
The ball is all sufficient; it satisties the law"— 
“Hurrah!” spoke out the people, “three cheers for 
Justice Shaw!” 


And the Jedge had some tears in his eyes, Tallow, 
When he w: tlked up to me and sez he, with - how: 
“Dve let ye offaisy this time, Patri ck Flynt 

For the sake av that youngster dow't come ne agin.” 


So I've taken the pledge now, yer Riverence Ray, 
On account of the b'y, and Pin sober the day ; 
It ras a bad sehrap a Vd niver got free, 
Only for Mike going bondsman for me, 
. LILIAN A. MOULTON, 











“eo 
For the Companion, 
THE SWALLOWS IN THE OLD HOME 
CHIMNEY. 

A remarkable instance of a change from 
wicked courses and the pursuit of a nefarious 
business, has lately come to our knowledge. It is 
connected with so beautiful an incident from nat- 
ure as to have a pathos all its own, and it conveys 
to mothers a most encouraging thought. 

Nearly fifty years ago there lived on a New 
England farm a lad of eight or nine, whose cot- 
bed every night was in a rough, unfinished 
chamber, near to a large, old-fashioned chimney. 

In the chimney, as is often the case all over 
these States, the swallows built their nests; and 
the odd rumble of their wings in the flue, and the 
plaintive chee-chee-chee-chee of the svoty little nest- 
lings, were the sounds which in summer nightly 
lulled the boy to sleep. 

At this season, the swallows seem frequently to 
feed their young by night. 

Kivery Denny's mother, 
an earnest religious woman, came to his bedside 
to take his hand, and to hear him say the Lord’s 
Prayer. would say 
it for himand then, with an added prayer that God 
would ant make him a 
would bid him good-night and 

It is not strange that the 


evening, too, who was 


Or if he were too sleepy, she 

she 
still. 
swallows should have 
become closely associated in the boy’s mind with 
his evening prayer and his mother’s love. 

Years passed. ‘The mother had died. ‘The lad had 
become a sailor, and mate of a merchantman to 
the distant Indies and to the gold coast of Africa. 
Ile was a stalwart fellow, and withal a very 
lute and determined character. 

A few years later, he had become so debased by 
evil so cruel and so callous to hu- 
mane feclings, as to have been selected to com- 
mand a fast “sailing slaver” which at that time 
plied betwixt the River Congo and Cuba. 

rhe horrors of this trattic have been but too of- 
ten and too graphically portrayed to require recital 
here. Little resemblance could now be traced be- 
tween the guileless lad of eight, repeating his even- 
ing prayer, and the hard-eyed, iron-nerved man of 
thirty, ready at the least sign of insubordination 
to shoot down his men, or in case of storm or 
pursuit by the British cruisers, to throw overboard 
a cargo of negroes to lighten his ship. Yet in the 
notorious “Capt. Goddard” there still survived a 
little of the lad “Denny,” along with a tender 
memory of his mother and her prayers for him. 

Late one night, after discharging three bundred 
negroes from his vessel somewhere on the Cuban 
coast, he went with eight or ten of his men to pass 
the night at an old building, formerly a barrack, 
near the landing-place. 

Fatigued by the labor of the day, he at first 
slept soundly; but as early as three in the morn- 
ing, a strangely familiar sound half awoke him 
—the flutter of chimney swallows’ wings, and the 
old-time chee-chee-chee of their young up in the 
roof of the deserted barrack. The sounds coming 
to his car in sleep, tor a time caused him to 
dream that he was still a boy; 1in he felt his 
mother’s caressing hand and waked himself dream- 
ily repeating, “Our Father, who art in Heaven !” 

Starting up with an oath of astonishment at 


bless good That, 


go away very 


reso- 


associations, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| himself that such words should have strayed into 
his mouth, he looked upward and it seemed to 
| him that the swallows of his childhood were there 
| —come all the way from distant England to 
| speak to him of his mother and her prayers. 

As he li-tened, remorse entered his heart. Then 
seized by a powerful conviction of duty, he waked 


New 


his associates and told them that he could no 
longer continue with them, and why. They, 
thinking he meant treachery, would have mur- 


dered him, ifthey had not feared his great strength 
and unerring aim. 

Turning his back on them, the man made his 
way to Havana and thence sailed for the North. 

So complete was the change that but one idea 
now had possession of him, and that was how he 
might best atone for the wrong he had been doing 
the and he is said to be engaged in 
Ilome Missionary work among the Freedmen. 


negro, now 
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DICKENS'S DOGS. 
Charles Dickens felt a warm interest in dogs, 
and took great pleasure in the society of his own 
pets, of which he had several to guard his p1em- 


ises and to serve as companions : 


Of all these his special favorite was Turk, “s 
noble animal, full of atfeetion and intelligence,” 
who had as his co-mate Linda, a “superbly beau- 
tiful creature, the scion of a St. Bernard.” 

These two dogs happened to be with him in the 
walk when he fell lame, and boisterous compan- 
ions as they always were, the sudden change in 
their master’s gait brought them at once to a 
stand-still. 

As he limped home, three miles through the 
snow, they crept at his side at the same slow pace, 
and never once turned away from him. 

Dickens was greatly moved at the time by their 
solicitous behavior, and often afterward spoke of 
Turk’s upturned tace as full of sympathy mingled 
with fear, and of Linda’s inconsolable dejec- 
tion 

A railway accident brought death to Turk and 
sorrow to his master. 

Then came Sultan, a cross between a St. Ber- 
nard and a blood-hound, built like a lioness, but 
of such indomitably aggressive propensities that, 
after breaking loose and well-nigh devouring a 
small sister of one of the servants, he was first 
flogged and then sentenced to be shot at seven the 
next morning. 

“He went out,” says Dickens, “very cheerfully 
with the half-dozen men told off for the purpose, 
evidently thinking they were going to be the death 
of somebody unknown. But observing in the 
procession an empty wheelbarrow and a double- 
barrelled gun, he became meditative and fixed the 
bearer of the gun with his eyes. 

“A stone deftly thrown across him by the village 
blackguard—the chief mourner—caused him to 
look round for an instant, and he then fell dead, 
shot through the heart. Two posthumous chil- 
dren are at this moment rolling on the lawn; one 
will evidently inherit his ferocity and will proba- 
bly inherit the gun.’ 

The description of Dickens’s weleome by his 
dogs on his return from America—how they lifted 
their heads to have their ears pulled, an attention 
received from him alone; how Linda, weeping 
profusely, threw herself on her back that she 
might caress his foot with her large fore paws; 
and how the terrier, Mrs. Bouncer, barking furi- 
ously, “tore round him like the dog in the Faust 
outlines’—will show at once the tender relations 
that existed between the great novelist and his ca- 
nine friends. 

Dickens’s sympathy with dogs, and especially 
with their humor, was illustrated by his story of 
the very comical dog that caught his eye in the 
middle of a reading, and after intently looking at 
him for some time, bounced out into the centre 
aisle and tried the effect of a bark upon the pro- 
ceeding, when Dickens burst into such a parox- 
ysm of laughter that the audience roared 
and again with him. 

The dog came the next night also, but met with 
avery different reeeption, 

For having given warning of his presence to an 
attendant near the door by a suppressed bark and a 
touch on the leg, he was caught in flagrante delicto, 
when with his eye upon Dickens he was just about 
to give louder tongue, and was whirled with both 
hands over the attendant’s head into the entrance 
behind, whence he was promptly kicked by the 
cheek-takers into the street. 

Next night he came again, and with another 
dog, whom “he had evidently promised to pass in 
free ;” but the check-takers were prepared.—Tem- 
ple Bar. 
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ROBIN ADAIR. 
The plaintive song “Robert Adair,” in which 
musie and words are married to each other, had a 
most romantic origin. An noble 
lady, and two aristocratic families were all con- 
cerned in bringing it before the public : 


Irishman, a 


The hero of “Robin Adair” was well known to 
the London fashionable circles ot the last century 
by the sobriquet of the “Fortunate Irishman.” 

He was brought up as a surgeon in Dublin, which 
he left to push his fortunes in England. 

Scarcely had he crossed the Channel when the 
lucky event that ultimately led him to fame and 
fortune happened. Near Holyhead, perceiving a 
carriage overturned, he ran to render assistance. 
The sole occupant of this vehicle was a lady of 
fashion, well known in polite circles, who received 
Adair’s attentions with thanks, and being slightly 
hurt, and hearing he w: asurgeon, requested him 
to travel with her in her carriage to London. 

On arriving in the me tropolis she presented him 
with a tee of one hundred guineas, and gave him a 
general invitation to her house. 

Adair used to say that it was not so much the 
amount of his fee, but the time it was given him, 
| that was of service to him, as he was then almost 

destitute. But the invitation to her house was 
of still greater service, for there he met the person 
who decided his fate in life. 

This was Lady Caroline Keppel, daughter of the 
second Earl of Albermarle and of Lady Anne Len- 
nox, daughter of the tirst Duke + Richmond. 

Forgetting her high lineage, Caroline, at the 
first sight of the Irish surgeon, fell desperately in 
love with him, and her emotions were so sudden 
and so violent as to attract the general attention of 
the company. 

Adair, percciving his advantage; lost no time in 
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| pursuing it; while the Albermarle and Richmond 


families were dismayed at the prospect of such a 
terrible mésalliance. Every means were tried to 
induce the young lady to alter her mind, but with- 
out effect. 

The health of Lady Caroline was evidently im- 
paired, and the family at last confessed, that mar- 
riage was the honorable, and indeed the only, al- 
ternative that could secure her happiness and 
life. 

When Lady Caroline was taken by her friends 
from London to Bath, that she might be separated 
from her lover, she wrote, it is said, the song of 
“Robin Adair,” and set it to a plaintive Irish tune 
that she had heard him sing. 

Whether written by Lady Caroline or not, the 
song is simply expressive of her feelings at the 
time, and as it completely cor roborates the circum- 
stances just related, which were the town talk of 
that period, though now little more than family 
tradition, there can be no doubt that they were 
the origin of the song. 








«oe 
For the Companion, 
A FANTA 


I dreamed, one night, the seasons, four sweet girls, 
Met wildly quarrelling, in hot complaint: 

Spring, with anemones in locks of gold; 

Summer, with lazy shape and sultry look; 

Autumn, with blue grapes dropping round her form, 
And Winter, white as frost, with eyes of ice, 


oo kept hid; 
in 











How ended their sharp strife my 
But ere I woke, in vision we sirdly ‘ 
I watched a brook run wild with verna 
Yet wear about its cdge pale wreaths of “sleets 
And struggling from bare mold a violet pe ered; 
And close beside, a yellowing chestnut-tree 
Dropped a ripe burr within a tulip’s urn. 








Then looking toward the heavens, I saw that half 
Was dark with cold wild clouds, and half was fair; 
From one side slanted sheets of bitter hail, 

From one side blew soft breezes, rich with scent. 


Iwoke.... The Spring sun streamed athwart my 
anes 

1 laughe ‘ “and rose; but ere I had broken fast, 

Knowing it was Spring, I yet must walk my lawns, 

And see, to sfy bewilde 

j he budding maples de: saves curled, 

Or from the blossoming lilac snow-birds cheeped! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 












+r — 


SLEEPING WITH AN ALLIGATOR. 


effect by turning his own uxly face around to each per- 
son present, with an extra distortion at cach turn, and 
remarking in a subdued undertone, “Do you know, I 


hate your squinting fellows! 
+~@ 
RACK-RENT. 
One of the best explanations of “rack-rent,” whic his 
one of the causes of the Irish troubles, is given in the 
Virginia City Chronicle, as follows: > 


“What is rack-rent?” inquired a young Com. 
stocker who had been reading the news from Ireland. 
The patient parent laid down the stock list and replied : 

“Do you know how much I charge Mr. Boggarty for 
his room Up stairs? 

“Yes, sir; twelve dollars a month.” 

“Well, now, suppose Mr. Boggarty should take it 
into his head to have, at his own expense, new paper 
on the wall, the ceiling whitened, and all the furniture 
mended, the room would look a heap sight prettier, 
wouldn't it?” 

“Lor!” murmured the intelligent boy. 

“Well, if the minute Boggarty had got all improve- 
ments made, | should go up and look around, and smile, 
and jingle my money in my pocket, and remark, *T his 
is a pretty good sort of a layout for a single man, Bog- 
garty, and you have altogether too soft a thing. Your 
rent will be twenty dollars a month, hereafter,’ what 
would you think of it?” 

The innocent child giggled and said, ‘That would be 
cheek, wouldn't it?” 

“My boy,” replied the father, beaming kindly upon 
his offspri “that would be rack-renting Mr. Bog- 
garty, and if he claimed that the improvements had been 
made by him without costing me a cent, and J should 
fire him out, that would be eviction. I will now,” con- 
tinued the parent, warming up, “briefly review the his- 
tory of Ireland for the past seven hundred years. 
Wen Brian Boru”— 

But his son had fled. 





+> 
RUTH. 

It is not very flattering for an amateur 
draw a bear, and hear it admired as a “calf2’ He 
would rather not have it admired at all. <A great artist 
must be much more chagrined to be praised under a 
mistake. 


painter to 


An amusing anecdote is told in Le Temps of the 
painter J. F. Millet, who was of opinion that pictures 
should be made for the masses, and that the general 
public was as good a judge of such things as a company 
of the élite. 

One day at Barbizon he was descanting on his favor- 





A correspondent of Forest and Stream has a pleas- 
ant word for that hideous reptile, the alligator, and | 
suggests that kind treatinent may make him docile: } 
The long wharf at Mandarin, Florida, stretches some 
six hundred feet out into the peaceful St. Johns, and 
hither repair the fishermen after their night’s toil in 
their row-boats with their nets to sell the quivering 
fish to the inhabitants, and ship the surplus by morning 
steamer to Jacksonville. | 
I strolled down the wharf in quest of mess and met a | 
tall, bony fisherman on whose face the habit of fishing | 
all night had left a very plain impression. 

“Haven't gota fish,” said he. ‘No luck at all last 
night. I should have had some luck, too, if it weren’t 
for an alligator. 

“He got in my net and it took me nearly all night to 
get him out, and thar was two of the prettiest schools 
of bass flopping close by that 1 ever saw. Instead of 
getting a good lot of um as I ought ter hev done and 
would hev done if it wa’n’t for that alligator, here I 
am this morning with nothing at all in the boat except 
the thing.” 

“Have you got him in the boat?” I asked. 

“Yes; don’t yer want to come down and see him?” 

I followed him down to the end of the wharf, and 
preceding us went bis fisher companicn, a lad of about 
seventeen. 

The boat lay moored to the bulkhead, and up above 
on the wharf, under a shed, sat a half-dozen negro 
we with their babies, waiting for the next steam- 
oat. 

The boy, with an animated grin, ran down the flight 
of steps into the boat, and as we approached pulled out 
an alligator, four or five feet long, by a cord that was 
fastened about its neck, and held it on his kuees, bend- 
ing its tail around from side tu side. 

The negro women at the first look grabbed their 
babies, and fled in all directions, notwithstanding the 
boy’s good- natured “He won't hurt yeu.’ 

ile picked him up and put him down, coiled his tail, 
rubbed his sides and put his ugly head upon the boat- 
thwart for general exhibition, and through it all the 
alligator was as quict as a lamb. 

Indeed, he seemed rather to like the process he was 
undergoing. Verhaps he liked the jolly disposition of 
the boy. 

“Won't he bite him?” 
“No; alligators won't generally bite,” said my fisher 

man, *unle ou te untalize um. That boy there,” he 
continued “is jus’ like a baby; Jus’ as quic k as his head 
is down in the night he’s aslee p- 

Now this seemed just unlike most babies to me. I 
said nothing, while he went on,— 

“Last night, sir, after we ketched that ’gator we put 
him in the bottom of the boat forward, and that boy. 
there went and laid right down alongside of him, and 
sir, ef he and the alligator didn’t sleep together, rolled 
in the same blanket the rest of the night!’ 

I looked in the boy’s face for some trace of kinship 
to the ugly saurian, or some sign of that which had 
won its mild behavior, but the kind eyes and look of 
jolly good-nature were all | could see. Possibly, if all 
‘the winter itors to Florida were endowed with good- 
humored, rollicking natures, the ugly brutes might yet 
be transformed into affectionate domestic pets, which 
we might lead about with a pink ribbon, or dandle in 
our arms with interested love. 








I asked. 














+~@> 
TWO JOHN THOMASES. 
A school-miss, having been told to hunt up the story 
of the “two John Thomases,” wrote to the Journal of 
Commerce for information, and that newspaper replied 
as follows: 


They w ne Dr. John Thomas, who graduated at Cath- 
erine Hall, Cambridge, in 17 was Rector of St. Ve- 
dast, Foster Lane, was consecrated Bishop of Lincoln 
April 1, 1744, and translated to Salisbury in 1761, and 
who died July 19, 1766; and Dr. John Thomas, Fellow 
of All Saints’ College, Oxford, Rector of St. Benedict's 
and St. Peter’s, Paul's Wharf, consecrated Bishop of 
Peterboro’ October 4, 1747, translated to Salisbury in 
1757, and who died May 1, 1781. 

The story of the difficulty in describing them is cer- 
tainly genuine. Bishop Newton was speaking of Dr. 
Thomas, when some one asked: 

“Which Dr. Thomas do you mean?” 

He answered, “Dr. John Thomas.” 

The questioner replied, **They are both named John.” 

“We 1, Imean Dr. Thomas who has a living in the 
city 

“They both have livings in the city.” 

“Dr. Thomas who is chaplain to the King.” 

“They are both chaplains to the King.” 

“Dr. Thomas who is known to be avery good 
preacher.’ 

“They are both known to be very good preachers.” 

“Then,” said Newton, triumphantly, “the Dr. Thomas 
who squints.” 

“They both squint!” was the equally effective an- 
swer, and Bishop Newton gave it up. 

Whether they squinted equally bad we cannot say, 
but the first above named was one of the most decided 
specimens ever presented in good society. 

Ile was once telling a humorous story, and remarked 














of the hero that “the fellow squinted most hideously.” 





This point was telling, but the Bishop increased the 


ite theory toa friend. The artist’s rustic idyl, “Ruth 
and Boaz,” was on the easel before them. ‘The door 
opens, and a tall, handsome country fellow comes in. 
Ata glance he sees the picture—Ruth, with the sheaves 
of corn under her arm, escorted by Boi 

He begins to laugh. 

“What are you laughing about?” asks Millet. 

“Monsicur Millet, your picture.” 

“My picture! what is the matter with it?” 

“It is so funny! You have hit it so well!” 

“What?” 

“Why, you have so well represented ce gardecham- 
petre arresting that girl because she has been stealing o 
bunch of garlic.” 

Mr. Millet slightly changed his opinion. 














—(9>—————___- 


MRS. CHILD AND DR. HOLMES. 


A pleasant story is told of the late Mrs. Child and 
Dr. Holmes by the Boston Courier: 


Mrs. Child, it chanced, never met Dr. Holmes until 
after the close of the war. The autocrat’s attitude 
towards slavery had seemed to her rather lukewarm, 
and upon that account she did not warmly admire his 
early works. 

One morning, at the Radical Club, the hostess intro- 
duced Dr. Holmes to Mrs. Child, but the latter did not 
hear or did not notice the name. Passing the pair afew 
moments later, Mrs. Sargent found them both laughing 
very heartily. 

Pleased at the establishment of so jovial a relation be- 
tween the two authors, she stopped and asked the cause 
of their merriment. 

“Mrs. Child has just been telling me,” the doctor 
said, with great glee, “‘that she thinks Oliver Wendell 
Holmes is improving in his later writings, but that she 
can’t admire his ez arly works.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Child said, with mingled amusement 
and pique, “now J know who you are, I certainly shall 
not take it back. 


4~@> 
HOME IS HOME. 


The Rev. Robert Collyer tells the following incident 
to illustrate the attractiveness of home: 


At a farm-house at Nantucket, where the vine twines 
gracefully around the rustic dwellings, amid green fields 
and fruit-laden trees, I stopped one day for a drink of 
buttermilk. 

“How long is it since you were on the mainland?” I 
asked of a good old woman who was knitting at her 
door. 

“Bless your soul, sir,” she replicd, with a smile, “I 
have never been on the mainland at all. Dennis and 
myself, coming from Ireland, were wrecked on the 
coast well-nigh thirty-seven years ago, and we have 
stayed here ever since. All our friends are here and 
our children also. We have all the food we want, and 
our church is only half a mile off. Then there’s the 
lighthouse to look up to at night. What should we go 
to the mainland for?” 

These good people had made that once barren island 
their home, and being happy there, the thought of ever 
leaving it nevermore entered their heads. 








4@> 
A FARMER'S BLUNDER. 


Few things are more amusing than the blunders of 
illiterate people when they ‘take their pen in hand :” 


We do not know whether the recipient of the follow- 
ing letter felt amused or enraged on reading it. It was 
written by a Buckinghamshire farmer to a distinguished 
scientific agriculturist, to whom he felt under obliga- 
tion for introducing a variety of swine. 

“Respected sir,—I went yesterday to the fair at A——. 
I found several pigs of your species. There wasa great 
variety of beasts; and I was greatly astonished at not 
seeing you there.” 

We must imagine this to have been written in an off- 
hand manner, and without much consideration; as also 
another, by an illiterate farmer, wishing to enter some 
animals at an agricultural exhibition, when he wrote as 
follows to the secretary of the society : 

**Enter me also for a jackass. I ha 
ever of gaining a prize.” 









> no doubt what- 


——_ +o 
WHO RIDES. 


People who ride the most are not necessarily the ones 
who can best afford to: 





A Washington correspondent of a Wisconsin paper 
eays he rode down from the Capitol the other day in a 
five-cent omnibus in which the only other passenger 
was the Vice-President of the United States. 

Sir Edward Thornton, the British Minister, whose 
salary, besides his income, is over $25,000 a year, walks 
every day from bis home aw ay beyond the White House 
to the ¢ ‘apitol, a distance of nearly three miles. He is 





a trim, modest-looking man, with a business air and a 
quick, nervous step. 

Mr. Hill, of Colorado, who is worth a million or two, 
waiks, while all around him dash the coaches of mea 
who live on their Congressional salary - 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


























For the Companion. 


A CHILD’S FANCIES. 
After the shower one day in June 
Gracie, humming a funny tune, 
Stood at the window watching the sky, 
And the fleecy clouds as they hurried by. 
Faster and faster, a snowy heap, 
They followed each other like milk-white sheep. 
The sun looked out, and with finger of light 
Turned a few late drops to a rainbow bright. 
This Gracie saw with the sudden cry, 
“God's dropping a ribbon out of the sky!” 
A gust of wind shook the locust-trees 
Till the raindrops fell like a swarm of bees. 
Then she turned with a smile that was half a frown 
As the glittering drops went flying down, 
And looking at me with wondering eyes, 
*“O auntie, see how each green leaf cries!” 
BRENDA AUBERT. 
——-—+o- 
For the Companion, 
DINAH’S SCHOOL. 

Dinah was learning to read. 

Her little kinky head was full of O’s and S’s— 
for these were the only two letters she had been 
able to master in the ten days she had given tothe 
study. 

It is true she knew the names of nearly all the 
rest, but she had not yet been able to recognize 
their faces. So, whenever she came across an O 
or an S, she jumped at it with great round wel- 
coming eyes, and made a fine show of all her white 


teeth, and spoke it so loud 
body was startled. 

Pompey was too little to go to school yet, his 
mother thought, or rather, his pantaloons were not 
sufficiently good, and so Dinah, in pity, thought 
she would have a school all of her own, tor his 
sake. 

And while she was about it, she might as well 
have Cicero and Billy, and Zeek, the baby; and 
Grandfather Pete, too, if he wanted to come. Ot 
course it would have to be a Saturday school, for 
that was her only fvee day. 


and plain that every- 





“T’'ll show you all how to read, Pomp,” she said, 
“for I know just how the teacher does it.’ 

“You don’t know yourself,” replied Pompey, 
scornfully. 

“I do too, Pomp; I know jest as much as the 
teacher does. What's that letter over there on the 
wall?” pointing to the fragment of a huge red 
poster. 

Pompey could not tell. 

“It’s O,” cried Dinah, triumphantly, and Pom- 
pey was convinced. 

Cicero was called, and Billy brought to the 
house from where he was making a sand oven 
over his foot, down on the beach; and Zeek, the 





“le, was wakened from a nap and brought out 
to the sunny side of the cabin, which had been the 
place chosen for the school-room. 

Grandfather Pete was the only one who re- 
mained to be summoned, and he was hobbling 
about the house on his wooden leg, searching for 
his pipe, which Cicero had been using to blow bub- 
bles with out of his mother’s washtub. 

Old Pete’s rheumatism was worse than usual 
that day, and he was very cross. 





“I'll give him this,” he said, shaking his cane, 
and meaning Pompey, of course, who was in the 
daily habit of hiding the pipe on purpose where 
his grandfather could not find it. 

Dinah came bustling in tosecure him as a pupil. 

“O grandpap,” she cried; “I’m going to teach 
letters.” 

“T don’t want none of your letters,” 








he growled out, and went on rummag- 
ing and muttering. 

Dinah knew what he 
was in search of, for the 
most of his crippled life 
was spent in hunting up 
that little black clay pipe. 

She found it just where 
Cicero had left it, and 
grandfather grew serene 
again. He followed her 
out to the cast side of the 
cabin, and sat down ina 
row with the children, 
and waited with great in- 
terest for Dinah to begin. 
The sun shone warm 
on all their black faces. 
“Dinah knows ’em, 
every one,” said Pompey ; 
“she can spell 0.” 

Dinah was so pleased 
with this tribute to her acquirements, 
that she did not even rebuke Pompey for talking 
aloud. 

“We'll sing first,” she began. “You must all 
sing, and then you must get up and march around 
with your hands behind you, like this”—and she 
paced a few stately steps to show the exact manner. 

Then she struck up the tune, which was “Hold 
the Fort,” Pompey whistling it in a clear treble, 
and Grandfather Pete quavering and trembling 
along a whole line behind the rest. 

He was a little deaf, and when singing was go- 


For the Companion, 
THE MOON AND THE SUN. 
Says the Moon to the Sun: 
«Tis Iam the one 

Who is always more useful than you.” 
Says the Sun to the Moon: 
“That's the likelicst tune! 

You may prove it—that’s what you may do.” 
Says the Moon to the Sun: 
“When the daylight is done 

ZT shine when ’tis darksome and drear; 
But you bring your light 
When the morning is bright, 

And nobody needs you, my dear.” 


40> 
For the Companion, 
A FIGURED COMMON. 

If you were to go to two old villages in Somer- 
setshire, England, a day or two before ““Midsum- 
mer day,” you would find the two large commons, 
which are owned by proprietors of estates in these 
two parishes, all marked off into single acres. 

On one acre you would see, perhaps, the figure 
of an ox or a horse; or two sheep cut out in the 
turf; on another a cross, or a huge pitchfork, or a 
plough. On each acre a different figure, and some 
of them queer enough. 

The next thing done is to get as many apples as 
there are acres of common and mark them with 
the same figures as are cut in the turf, and put 
them in a bag. 

The Saturday before “Midsummer day” the 
peasants assemble on the commons; a lad dis- 
tributes these marked apples from the bag—one to 
each. 

When all are distributed they each go to the 
acre marked like the apple which they have, and 
take possession of that acre for the coming year. 








They then adjourn to the house of the overseer 








school, and if you’ll come, ll learn you all your 
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a on he was so absorbed in his own part of it, 
that he paid little attention to what the rest were 
doing. 

The performance was rather more vigorous than 


march. She led the procession, and all followed, 
except Zeek, the baby, who lay sprawling upon 
the ground, flat on his face. 

“What ye doin’ ?” said grandfather, who had not 
quite caught the drift of Dinah’s orders, but who 
was trying his best to keep up. 

“Marching, grandpap,” said Dinah; “you must 
keep your arms behind you.” 

Dinah moved with very long strides, and there 
was a wide stretch of sand for a floor, so the march 
soon became more like a game of “pull-away’ 
than the quiet drill that was intended. 

Pompey tried to outstep his teacher, and she 
was determined not to be distanced. It ended in 
their finding themselves far down on the beach, in 
a break-neck scramble as to who could outwalk 
the other. 

Half-way down there Billy came upon the sand- 
oven he had lately deserted in order to learn to 
read, and he sank upon the ground and began his 
play again just where he left off. 

Dinah and Pompey had a hearty scuffle after 
both were nearly out of breath walking, and he 
dipped his hands into the lake and threw the 
water all over her. 

Meanwhile, Grandfather Pete, finding himself 
on a chase which he could not understand, and 
which made him groan with pain in all his stiff 
old joints, retraced his steps, still humming a little 
of the chorus, thinking to relight his pipe and have 
a smoke. 

But by this time Cicero had it in the washtub 
again. 

“Those young uns,” grandfather muttered. “1 
*spected to learn to read,” and he sat down, and 





dropped asleep in the sunshine. 





It was noon before the scattered flock of Dinah’s 
scholars got together again. 

“What you been doing all day?” asked the 
mother, who, with her sleeves rolled up, dealt out 
the various allowances of hot corn-bread and po- 
tatoces. 

“Teaching school,” answered Dinah sheepishly, 
with her mouth full. 

Pompey rolled the whites of his eyes round at 
her for a moment, with a droll grin, and then 
went on with his dinner. 


” 


———- — —4+@>. — -— — 


f “Dolemoors”—the name of these commons— 
nies four acres of the land which has been re- 
served to pay the expenses is let by “inch of can- 
dle,” and this concludes the business part of this 
curious old custom. 

The remainder of the day is a holiday, and is 
spent in social visiting at cach other’s houses. 

















[- on Wt too MV) 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The final letters name a famous event which took 


place in 1815. 
rence, 

Cross-words: 1, Decline. 2, A rational conception. 
3, A stinging insect. 4, Lame. A web-footed water- 
fowl. 6, The wild swan. 7, A river of Spain. 8, A fe- 
male serf. 9, To dissolve. 10, The Greek name for 
Juno, the wife of Jupiter. 11, A kiln for drying hops 
or malt. 12, Food. 13, A scoff. 14, A range of moun- 
tains in Europe. 15, A wicked man of history. 16, A 
nymph, the daughter of Air and Earth. 


2. 
A TRIANGLE. 


One little letter,—I don’t know whether 
You'd call them two letters just joined together, 


The initials give the date of its occur- 


Os 


Two little letters; you will agree 
That they will stand for you and for me. 





Three little letters; this is not hard; 
They will now make part of a yard 


musical, and presently Dinah gave the signal to | 








Four little letters quite near the spring, 
And fyom this spot cold water you bring. 


Five little letters; these you must count, 
And you will find an Arabian mount. 


Six little letters a city will show 
That the English are proud of, that I well know. 


Seven little letters a critic’s espied ; 
*T was in Germany that he lived and he died. 


Eight little letters, bear well in your mind, 
And the greatest descriptive naturalist find. 


Nine little letters, found in Shakespeare's play; 
Who tamed a wild wife in a very odd way. 


Ten little letters, I merely will state 
The name of a man called the ‘good and the great.” 


Each last letter add, and when you have done, 
Find the name of a duke who a great battle won. 
c. D. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 

One day a motherly 1, 2, 3 went out to 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 for 
her little ones at xr As she crossed the piazza she 
gls anced Ae 4 ata 6, 7, 8,9, 10,11, and saw a fat 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 slowly making its w ay to the ground. 
“ Ah!” thought she, “if I were only Mistress Sparrow, 
I should have to seek no further; but alas! what would 
be a dainty bit for one of her nestlings, would surely 
make a child of mine 7 98, 0.” HARTFORD. 


4. 
MONUMENT PUZZLE. 





see RHRHEE 


Write down the words whose definitions are given in 
the first line one under the other; then decapitate and 
curtail these words to make those whose definitions 
occur in the second column. ‘The central letters of the 
words of either column, read down, will give the name 
of a celebrated place upon which a noted monument 
stands. 

A girl's name. 

A fruit. 

Declines. 
Approved. 

\ topic. 

Wearied. 

Made of ash-wood. 
Applauded. 
Rollers. 

Corns, 


A masculine nickname. 

To go rapidly. 

A fluid. 

A masculine nickname. 

Border of a garment. [ matter. 
A compound of metal and other 
A pronoun. 

To lift up. 

A wanderer. 

Making hills. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

My first should be placed in the ground; 

My second means succeeding ; 
My third is said ot the arms when bent; 

My fourth is a verb used in pleading. 
My fifth is the break of day; 

My séirth from a kite hangs d: ingling ; 
My seventh is blue and far aw: ws 

My eighth would prevent all wrangling. 


Of my ninth ‘tis well to beware ; 
My tenth is second,—how strange! 
The initials and finals of all the ten 
Will make a good dinner for change. 
LILIAN Payson. 
6. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Find in the blanks eleven different words (not always 
standing in succession), each with one, two or more 
transpositions. 

“He kissed his ; 


*twas such a funny ——! 








“Oh, this old is queer, as —— night proved. 
By —— known to a —— he e aught a —, 
And then, with — pity for its pain, 


So like his mother » he would 
And save the worthle 2B Onee by the — 
(——, il was —— the coast below the —— - ) 

He killed a —, and with a common — 
“Then did he ery like —— out in the rain!” 





























“Not ; but he was for a day. 

Rough as a —--- and gallant as an —— 

Is this old fellow; -— and too 

As *s hero of the sling and stone. 

A — of merchandise is light to him. 

Namesake of Enoch’s uncle, —~— Gray, 

Has an old brother ——; and their home 

In isle is named for —— Mount.” E. L. E. 


7. 
PUZZLE OF SYLLABLES. 
Find the words required by the definitions, and with 
their first syllables construct a line of familiar poetry. 
Consequently; an English drink made of apples, 
sugar and ale; in the open air; any part of the ocean 
where a line can reach bottom; particular employment; 
a change in the constitution of government; a funeral 
song; a peasant of Hindoostan; a proverb; every 
night. EMILy. 
8. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Tam composed of seven letters. My first is a vowel. 
My first and second is one of the parts of speech. My 
third and fourth is an abbreviation of a girl’s name. “yd 
fourth is a numeral. My fifth is an abbreviation of 
State. My fifth and sixth isa preposition. My fifth, 
sixth and seventh is a numeral adjective. My whole is 
a beautiful flower, into which the goddess of love is said 
to have changed a young shepherd of whom she was 
very fond. M. B.D. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

What is the oldest piece of furniture? 
cation table. 

When is a boat like a knife? When it is a cutter. 

Why is a mimic like a type-setter? He is always 
cop) ying. 

Vhy are good portraits like twin brothers fighting? 
They are striking likenesses: 


The multipli- 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Florida Keys. (Floor, I, Dey, keys.) 
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5. Hut, onion, uranite, steam, envelope, harebell, old 
map, laudanum, Delhi. Houschold implement. 





The SunscripTion Price of the CoMPANION is 


$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subseriptions can commence at any time during the 
yeur, 


Tuk COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is reecived by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
anee, and all ‘Sioonade nt of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by ly 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Dratts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever re que ested to do so, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before te date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
viper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
lost unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 








OPIUM AND CHILDHOOD. 

A few weeks ago a man in the State of New York 
went five miles in haste for a doctor. 

Says the latter, “On my arrival I found a babe, eight 
months old, lying in the arms of its almost frantic 
mother; pale, comatose, bathed in perspiration, with a 
slow, fecble pulse, and pupils contracted to the size of 
a very small pin-head. 

“Noise, rough handling, and dashing cold water in 
its face utterly failed to arouse the child. 

“1 was told it cried hard that morning, hindering its 
mother from doing her work, and she gave it a dose of 
laudanum about five o'clock, and another about two 
hours later. It was then one P. M. Tasked how much 
she gave, and she said she did not know. ‘Surely,’ said 
I, ‘you know whether it was four, six, or ten drops.’ 
‘But, doctor, 1 did not drop it.” Finally she told me 
the first dose was half a teaspoonful, and the last all the 
spoon would hold. On my expressing surprise that it 
had not killed the child outright, she said she had often 
viven it half a teaspoonful.” 

itseemed that she had given it in its brief life about 
fourteen ounces of laudanum—nearly a pint! 

After hours of labor, with noise, shaking it, dashing 
its face with cold water, the doctor succeeded in xeep 
ing the child aroused enough for the poison to be elim- 
inated, and thus save its life. 

Perhaps there are many mothers but little wiser than 
the above. Opium ought never to be given toa child 
except at the doctor’s order. Even when given in 
small doses its reaction will be unfavorable to sound 


health. 
> 


PLAIN, STRAIGHTFORWARD ANSWER. 

Lawyers who demand precision in a witness some- 
times get it with interest. Farmer Marston, of Nor- 
way (Me.), riding one day in his one-horse wagon, ran 
over and killed one of Sam Pingree’s pigs. 


Pingree sued him, and at the trial of the case one of 
Marston's witnesses was Uncle Tim Smith, a good old 
soul—as honest as the day is long—truthful and eimple- 
hearted —albeit, a little inclined to tell big stories of his 
own exploits. Unele Tim had seen the whole thing— 
had seen the pig run under the horse’s feet, coming 
very near to throwing Marston's team into a complete 
wreck. Holden took his witness in hand to cross-ex- 
amine him. 

“Now , see here, Mr. Smith. We want none of your 
#'posin’s—none of your ifs or buts; but | want you to 
give plain, str: aightforward answers to my questions. 
Now, then. Give your attention; you saw Mr. Mara- 
ton—the defendant in this case—driving his carriage 
past Mr. Pingree’s dwelling?” 

“No, sir!” 

“What? You did not so declare under oath?” 

“No, Str!” 

“What! * ou did not see Mr. Marston driving past 
Mr. Pingree’s dwe ling?” 

“Yes—l did!” 

“Your honor!" exclaimed Holden, turning to the Jus- 
tice with fire in his eye, and a thunder-cloud upon his 
brow,— 

But the judge did not allow him to finish. 

“Confine yourself to the witness, Mr. Holden. Evi- 
dently, he knows what he is talking about.” 

rhen, boiling with wrath, the peppery lawyer re- 
turned to the witness, who stood as calmly cool and 
serene as an autumnal morning in harvest-time. 

“Witness! 1 will ask you once more. Did you not 
tell this court in your direct testimony, that you stood 
near, and were looking on, when Mr. Marston passed 
my client's house?” 

Yes, sir,—I did.” 
“And now » alr, whs at was he driving?” 
He was drivin’ his Noss, sir. 


+> 
A VENERABLE LADY. 
Bhakespeare, in‘The Seven Ages,” says the last scene 
of all, that ends this eventful history, is second child- 
hood and mere oblivion. ‘This as a general thing may 
hold correct, but there are exceptional cases. 


Mrs. Susan Stevens, of Boston, is in her ninety-second 
year. She was born in Gloucester, Massachusetts, and 
has been a resident of this city since she was eighteen 
years old. She retains the full possession of all her 
faculties, and has remarkable powers of memory. 

She has distinet recollection of losing her mother 
when achild of five years. She remembers climbing 
the stairs of the State House on cleats when the build- 
ing was in an unfinished condition. She has lived 
through four war periods. She saw the flames issuing 
from the Charlestown convent when it was fired. 

She remembers the funeral sermon of General Wash- 
ington, from Samuel 2:38; “Know ye not that there is 
a prince and a great man fallen?” 

She has also pleasant memories of handshaking with 
Lafayette and Jackson. From unskilful treatment she 
lost the sight of one of her eyes about — years 
ago, but notwithstanding is a constant reader of the daily 
newspapers, the old Farmer’s Almanac and the New 
Testament. 

She was received into the membership of the First 
Baptist Church in this city forty-six years ago, and tells 





of one of the brethren cutting the ice for her immersion 
in the water below the old State Prison in Charles- 
town. 

Eight years ago her son gave her a Testament in large 
type, and she is at present reading it the ninth time 
systematically, and has through life practised the 
“temperance” and “moderation” which its teaching 
enforces. 

—s _— 


MEMORY IN SHEEP. 


How a man recovered his sheep through their reten- 
tive memory is told in Good Words as follows: 


I was settled in North America farming, and kept a 
number of Merino sheep, including several valuable 
bucks. ‘These latter (with a few yearlings) I trained to 
come to call, and in especial had christened ame “Jack,” 
and a fiae young lamb “Tommy.” 

Christmas, 1879, I passed at a friend’s, and on my re- 
turn found no response to my calls for either of them 
when visiting the yards. I also missed about a dozen 
ewer. 

Marks of “bobs” on the snow near the inclosure 
showed that thieves had been at work, but, although I 
hunted the surrounding country, I could find no traces 
of my lost property. 

A month elapsed, and I received a hint as to the 
whereabouts of the animals, and, getting a search war- 
rant, I rode away some twenty miles, ¢ accompanied with 
the marshal for the district, to a settler’s farm. 

My request for the return of the loan was laughed at, 
and the theft denied; but being well armed, my com- 
panions (by this time incre ased in numbers) and my- 
self insisted on viewing a flock of sheep grazing on the 
prairie some little distance away. 

When about a hundred yards off I commenced calling, 
“Jack, Jack, Jack!—Tommy, Tommy, Tommy! !”’ when 
to my delight and the extraordinary surprise of the by- 
standers, the two sheep detached themselves from the 
herd and came up to me at a gallop. 

The whole affair was so evident, that restitution and 
subsequent punishment of the thieves followed in due 
course, 

The poor animals had been changed as to appearance 
in every possible way, but memory (and a hope of oats 
as usual) proved unimpaired. This fact was given in 
court as evidence, and was verified by the onlookers. 


— ee i 
HOW THE OLD SALARIES WERE PAID. 

Between 1777 and 1784 the Territory of Tennessee 
(really part of North Carolina) maintained a State Gov- 
ernment under the name of “Franklyn.” In the old 
records—quoted once by Daniel Webster in a Congres- 
sional speech—stand the following curious statements 
of the way payments were made in a time when the 
people had no current money. 


“Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State 
of Franklyn, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same: That from the first day of January, 1779, 
the salaries of the oflicers of this Commonwealth be as 
follows, to wit: 

“His Excellency the Governor, per annum, 1,000 deer 
skins; 

‘His Honor the Chief Justice, 500 deer skins; or, 500 
raccoon skins; 

“The Treasurer of the State, 450 raccoon skins; 

“Clerk of the House of Commons, 200 raccoon skins; 

“Member of Assembly, per diem, three raccoon 
skins; 

“Entered into a law the 18th di ay of October, 1779, 
under the great seal of the State.’ 


The well-worn burlesgue of the “leather medal” sug- 
gests a vague reference to the times when skins were 
the only money. 

a 


BE TEMPERATE, AND PAY AS YOU GO. 

A reporter of the New York Sun asked the venera- 
ble Peter Cooper the other day how he managed to live 
so long (ninety years), and how he got rich. 


In answer to the first question Mr. Cooper said, “I 
should put it in two words* Live soberly and righteous- 
ly. Weare required not to cat too much, nor to drink 
too much, nor to work too much, nor to play too much. 
We are living on earth under beautiful and beneficent 
laws, laws designed in infinite wisdom for the elevation 
of mankind. linfer that justin proportion as we live 
in obedience to these laws we shall have health and 
comfort. If we disobey these laws, we shall pay the 
penalty. The penalty of disobedience must be paid 
somewhere, somewhere at some time.” 


Then to the question what general rule he had fol- 
lowed which had enabled him to acquire his great 
wealth, he said* 


“One was that I determined to give the world an 
equivalent in some form of useful labor for all that I 
consumed in it. I went on and enlarged my business, 
all the while keeping out of debt. I cannot recollect a 
time when I could not pay what I owed any day... . 

“My rule was: Pay as you go. I cannot remember 
the time when any man could not have had for the ask- 
ing what I owed. Another thing I wish to say* All 
the money I ever made was in mechanical business, and 
not in speculation.” 

SHE COULD NOT CLIMB. 
Talking across miles of country rather increases the 


liability to mistakes. At least one cannot know so well 
who he is talking with: 


The other day John F. Wallack, Superintendent of 
the Western Union Telegraph in this district, related 
a bit of his experience. It occurred during one of 
the night storms so frequent last summer. The vio- 
lence of the wind had detached the trunk quadruplex 
wire, used for New York business, and the testing in- 
strument located the break at the first pole west of 
Lewisville. Mr. Wallack called up the operator there, 
and ordered that the break be fixed. 

“Can't go out to-night; storm is too bad,” was the 
reply y. 

‘Storm or no storm, the thing has to be fixed.” 

“Well, I’ve got no ladder. 

“Go out and climb the pole.” This somewhat 
testily. 

*“T can’t climb the pole.” 

‘*What’s the reason you can’t?” Manager’s temper 
going fast. 

“I’m a woman.” 

Mr. Wallack had forgotten, in the press of business, 
that Lewisville had a female operator, but when re- 
minded of it he hired two boys to attend to it.—Jndian- 
apolis News. 

— > —$——$_—— 


A witty old American judge, who had spent an 
evening with a young lawyer in the country, whose of- 
fice was on the second story, on taking his departure 
stumbled on the stairs and fell to the bottom. The 
young lawyer, hearing the noise, rushed out, and seving 
the judge lying on his back at the bottom of the stairs, 
hastened down, and with great anxiety asked, ‘Is 
your Honor hurt?” “No,’ * said the judge, scrambling to 
his feet, “but my legs are.’ 


> 


A MINISTER, while marrying a couple recently, was 
rather disconcerted on asking the bridegroom if he was 
willing to take the young lady for his wedded wife, by 
his scratching his head snd saying, “Yes, I’m willing; 
but I’d a much rather have her sister.” 


SS 


A PROFESSOR, lecturing on the effect of the winds in 
some western parts, remarked: “In travelling along 
the road, I even sometimes found the logs bound and 
twisted together to such an extent that a mule couldn’t 
climb over them, so I went around.” 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A SUMMBR DRINK. 


Put a teaspoonful of Acid Phosphate ina glass of wa- | 
ter, sugar to taste, and you havea delicious drink, that | 


is more healthful than any made from lemons or limes, 
and a deal more gratifying to the thirsty recipient.-Com, 
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AGENT. WANTED to sell Dr. Chase’s 2000 Recipe 
Book, Sells at sight. You double sh 
Address Dr. Chase's Printing House Ann Arbor, Mic ich, 
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SOLD: 
THE BOSS PUZZLE. 


The most delightfully bothersome thing out. Sent po: 
Gee lWcents. Addre AR 
2. cor. Elm and 9th Sts. , Cincinnati, 0. (No agents.) 


GENTS WANT 


male or female. Good pay can be noe selling the ROY- 
AL LUNG, LIVER AND KIDNEY PAD. 
For full particulars, address 
ROYAL PAD CoO., Northampton, Mass. 


y y T¢ . 18 useful 
BEATTY'S ORGANS “3 
5 sets reeds only &65. 
Pianos $125 up. ¢@" Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


PERRY’S| t SAFE AN (Ds TRE 
For Worms, Worm Fits and Worm 
WORM!' Fever. Sold by druggists at 25 cts. 
jor sent by mail ‘on receipt of price. 
JOHN A. PERRY, 
TEA. | 625 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

















Beautiful Turkish — atte erms. Auy lady 
make them from rags or yutn ata trifling expense. Great 
Es p-rmanent business to agents, ¢ ircular for sti unp. 
1. 8 FRost « Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mi Ass. 
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Send your address with a thre e 
stamp tu the Aetna Card Co., 53 Anr 
New York, and receive 12beautiful Chro- 
mo Cy ards, embracing Gold, Silver and 
ditferent tints, together with our new 


price lists of plain and fancy cards. 














20 Beautiful Sto & Octaves 
Carved Walnut C nd for 
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ives information which pro- 
ects the purchaser and makes 
geceitimpossibie. Marchal & 
Smith, 8 W.1lith St.,N. ¥. 


THE BEST PREPARATION 


For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
Jewelry, Pearls and Precious Stones, Gold C hains, &c., is 
the Indexical Silver Soap. Sample by mail 1s cts. 


Fine TT 20 cts. 
OBINSON BROS. _ & co., Boston, Mass, 





















For Infants & Invalids, 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Ph; 
cians and Mothers everywhere. A steam- 
cooked food erefore suited to the 
weakest stomach. Take noother. Sold 
by druggists. 35 cts. and u; lo 

WOULRICH & CO. on every label. 
























An Old and Valuable Remedy—Introduced 1856 


A combination of the active principles of Peruv ian Bark 
ae Provoxide of Iron, It is endor; a and recommended 
by the medical profession as a very PALATABLE 
AROMATIC IRON TONIC for the cure of dyspep= 
sia, loss of appetite, boils, etc. BILLINGS, CLAPP & 
CO. For sale by all druggists. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders. 
rhe sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 
gotten. Send 3-ct.stamp for 24-puge 
catalogue with price-list and full infor- 
miattion. 

THE POPE M’F’G CO 
597 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


NEW RICH Goo. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. I.S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech - Loaders, 
Rifles, avd ‘OUR $16 SHOT. GN 
at OUR $15 SHOT-GUN reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 


s Illustrated Catalogue (C) 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATIS °o. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


For BMinere, poowers, Dyers, 


Butche 
AND L ABORE RS OF AL L KINDS. 
they are without an equal, 
Thoroughly water-proof. Send 
stamp for circular and prices 
list. CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Boston, Mass, 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


It acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys. 
For home use, packages to make 5 pam, by mail 25 
cents, and two Je stamps for postage. 4 packages $1, 
prepaid. Composed of Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juni- 
per: Winter-Green, Dandelion, &c. Pre pared at N. E. 
Sotanic © Pad a5 W ashington Street, Boston. 

_GEO le _W -SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. | 































PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can ad Lone ay in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A ry to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality yinwett ting. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 





(Gre ESTEY ORGAN through 
v= its intrinsic merit has won 
21a wide popularity. It is univer-|§ 
sally known as combining sweet- 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 
and eleg: nt designs. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 














Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to all 
applicants, 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen’l Agents 
608 Wagenent t St., oem Mass. 
Send for catalogue 
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- WEIGHT i2 LBS. 
MEAS \\2 CUB. FT. 
akes a perfect bed. Nomattress or aioe quired, 
Be tter than a hammoe k, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. fas 
ening. It is just the thing tor hotels, offices, cottages, 
camp-meetings, sportsmen, ete. Good for the lawn, 
piazza, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid for ine 
valids or children, Sent on receipt of price, or C.O.D. 
For 50 cts. extra, with order, I will prepay expr 
to any railroad station east of Mississippi Rive 
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and 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. For 75 cents, in 
Minnesota, Missouri and Iowa. 
HERMON W. LApDD, 108 Fulton St. 
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“The Howard Manufac turing Co. 
364 Broadway, New York. 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 


PARKER'S POCKET SCALE. 


New Yor Arch St., Phila. 











For Sale by Dealers in ae Goods, 





Or Write to Howard Manufacturing Co., New York. 


COMPACT, STRONG, DURABLE, © 
CAN BE CARRIED IN THE VEST POCKET. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Printing Presses 
76 cents to $175. B comgg free. Book of Type, 10 cents, 


40 kinds of a, ets. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 ets. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 














POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 

Made from Grape Cream Tz r. Noother preparation 
makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious pastry. 
Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of the ills result- 
ing from heavy, indigestible food. Sold only in cans by 
all Grocers. ROYAI BAKING PowpER Co. New York, 











DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 





Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N. VY. 

















